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The “Empire” where everyone’s a king 




















YOUR OWN THRONE comes with the 
ticket when you take the New York 
Central’s famous Empire State Express 
along the scenic Water Level Route. It’s 
a deep, luxurious coach seat that helps 
make you feel like a king for a day. 
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STROLL BACK to the observation lounge 
for more royal comforts. Sofas face out- 
ward for sight-seeing. A semi-circular bar 
serves refreshments. Watching the scenery 
speed by, you can see why it’s only 11 
hours from New York to Cleveland. 





























IN YOUR CURVED “BANQUETTE” nook, 
you enjoy The Empire's excellent meak 
in smooth-rolling comfort because of 
Timken® roller bearings on the axky 
They're one of the big railroad improy. 
ments that made streamliners a reality, 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 

















“ROLLER FREIGHT” is the next great step 
in railroading! Already improved by bet- 
ter terminals and mechanized handling, 
freight service will be revolutionized when 
freight cars roll on Timken bearings in- 
stead of old-style friction bearings. 
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IN WINNING tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness, “Roller Freight” can be the rail- 
roads’ top attraction. Timken bearings 
reduce starting resistance 88%, permit 
jolt-free starts and stops. That means 
less damage to lading, longer life for cars. 








ONE RAILROAD already has a “Roller 


Freight” livestock train in service, And 
what results! Running time has been cutin 
half! Cattle spend less time in cars, arrive 
in better condition. The railroad’s live 
stock business increased 30% in two year. 











TIMKEN BEARINGS let cars spend less 
time in the repair shop, more time on the 
road. “Hot-boxes”, primary cause of 
freight train delays, are practically elim- 
inated. With Timken bearings, railroads 
can cut lube bills up to 89%. Man-hours 
for terminal inspection can be cut 90%. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Beari 























COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of six 
years ago. And they soon pay for them- 
selves. Cost analyses show the added 
investment over friction bearings can be 
saved in as little as 39 months. 
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THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
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A Word About 


Our Contributors 


GEORGE TAGGE, political editor of the 
Chicago Tribune since 1933, has been in 
Chicago newspaper work since 1929. He 
writes that he “firmly believes that 
Americans were denied an effective 
choice in the Presidential elections of 
1940, 1944 and 1948, and hopes for a 
clear-cut contest on foreign policy in 
1952.” 


RALPH DE TOLEDANO’S account of the 
diplomatic jockeying which preceded 
Pearl Harbor is a condensed and 
slightly revised version of a chapter in 
his book, “Spies, Dupes and Diplomats,” 
which will be published on June 12 by 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown. 
Mr. de Toledano, an associate editor of 
Newsweek, is co-author of “Seeds of 
Treason.” Among the articles he has 
contributed to the Freeman was “La- 
ment for a Generation” (December 25, 
1950). 


HAROLD S. TAYLOR is managing editor of 
the Magazine of Wall Street. Previously 
he was managing editor of Barron’s, 
and a staff writer for the Wall Street 
Journal. From 1941 to 1945 he served 
as news editor and editorial writer with 
the Chicago Sun. 


THE REV. WALTER M. HAUSHALTER, LLD. 
is Rector of the Church of St. Luke and 
the Epiphany in Philadelphia. A fre- 
quent traveler and student in Europe, 
he is active in the World Council of 
Churches. The second part of his “Our 
Leftist Clergy” will appear in our next 
issue. 


CATHERINE MAHER lived in Rome for 
nearly seven years, and has visited Italy 
often since then. She was on the staff 
of the New York Times from 1940 to 
1945. 


Forthcoming 


In early issues we shall publish a study 
of socialized medicine by Dr. Melchior 
Palyi and an article on profit sharing 
by William Loeb. The next article in 
our series on Presidential candidates 
will be on Senator Estes Kefauver, by 
Samuel Shaffer. 








KENTANIUM 


entanium is our new and exclu- 
sive development—a titanium 
alloy that is ideally suited for gas 
turbine parts because it withstands 
high temperature and other con- 
ditions that destroy conventional 
alloys. Kentanium, when adopted, 
can greatly improve the perform- 
ance and increase the service life 
of jet plane engines—yet it con- 
tains neither of the critical ma- 
terials, tungsten and cobalt. Ken- 
tanium is available tohelp in the 
fight against Communism. 
Sound money is another “se- 
cret’”’ weapon—but it is not avail- 
able. Instead the U.S. economy is 
inflicted with a pseudo-sound, fiat 
currency that is the underlying 
cause of inflation. Such unsound 
money is a weapon of Communism 
—and we are using it against our- 
selves. Remember—Lenin is re- 
ported to have said that the surest 
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way to overturn an existing social 
order is to debauch the currency. 


Sound money is sorely needed 
in the fight against Communism 
. . . and the only sound money 
system that has ever been success- 
ful is the Gold Coin Standard*®. 
It stabilizes the value of money 
. . - prevents issuance of fiat cure 
rency ...and gives the individual 











[| FROM OUR READER 


Mr. Crider’s Article 


|I hate to differ with John (yy 


[the Freeman, April 21] and I tti 
I do not on any subject except j 
choice of General Eisenhower | 
I respect “Ike” as much as ay 
must. ... . 

I do not want to see “Ike” may) 
career, as several other military md 
have done, by getting into poli 
without experience. He handled 
cases such as that of Pattop 4 
Montgomery to the queen’s tag; 
read every word of “Crusag 
Europe” with great respect, but 
occasion does not demand a re 
ciler. 


New Haven, Conn. A. G. KEy 


_Mr. Markel Replies 


I did not intend to continue this 





| gument in the Freeman and I p 


| of opinion.” His letter is another 


close control over government | 
policy since he can redeem his | 


currency for gold coin whenever 
such policy is inimical to preserva- 
tion of individual rights and liberty. 


| But the fact is that many of tj 


Return to sound money wil] | 


provide the incentive that spurs 
inventors and investors to produce 
industrial advancements—such as 
Kennametal and its sister product 


Kentanium—which keep America’s | 


productivity far in front of that of 
Communism. 







KENNAMETAL, Suc 






Latrobe, Pa. 






WORLD'S LARGEST Independent Manufacturer 
Whose Facilities are Devoted Exclusively to Proc- 
essing and Application of CEMENTED CARBIDES 





| one policy as against another 


ise that this is my last communi 
on the subject. But I can not le 
unchallenged Mr. Morrison’s |¢ 
in your issue of April twenty-ij 

Mr. Morrison takes me to task 
saying that a good deal of the p 
ent debate over China policy si 
1945 is over a variance in view 
—what I called “an honest differg 


dication of the present tendency 
distort discussion. 

Mr. Morrison characterizes ti 
who suggested that coalition 
China might be the answer t 
complex Chinese issue as pes 
who took “the pro-Communist sif 


who urged this program bel 
that it would bring peace into (iy 
or at least agreement against 
common enemy and so keep the 
viet out. Was that “pro-Com 
nist”? 

We shall never know whether} 
program was a sound one or bi 
whether the contrary progral 
a sound one because neither ws 
tually tried. 

No, pro-communism and dj 
communism have nothing to do 4 
the issue. It was solely a belié 


other words, “an honest differe 

opinion.” The  I-told-you-s0 ' 

have an unparalleled faculty ft 
(Continued on page 586) 
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The Fortnight 


For more than a century now, socialism has 
made its appeal on two basic contentions. One is 
that unlike capitalism it did not exist to serve the 
selfish interests of the producer—this low thing 
called “production for profit”’—but to serve the 
interests of the consumer—‘“production for use.” 
The other contention was that capitalism bred wars 
because it was nationalistic, whereas socialism meant 
peace because it was “international.” These con- 
tentions have been sadly shaken by experience. The 
refusal of the British mine unions to accept even 
a negligible number of Italian coal miners now 
gives these arguments what may well prove to be 
their death blow. 


The demonstration is as clear as daylight. For 
decades all of England’s coal problems were being 
blamed on private ownership. Nationalization was 
to solve everything. But after it was put into effect 
the situation deteriorated rapidly. Coal was once 
England’s principal export, and the foundation of 
its industrial supremacy. Since the end of the last 
war production has declined; exports have become a 
mere trickle. The excuse was a shortage of miners. 
It was argued that Englishmen would no longer go 
into the pits. The obvious solution in that case was to 
allow foreigners to enter. Twelve hundred Italians 
were placed in the mines, and the National Coal 
Board had imported 1000 more, signed contracts 
with them, trained them at mining schools, taught 
them English, maintained them for six months—and 
now the British mine unions refuse to accept them, 
so they are being sent back. The Manchester Guard- 
ian has asked the right questions: “Is this how 
European unity is to be fostered? Is this how the 
workers of the world are to unite?” The 
reasons given by the British miners for not accept- 
ing the Italians are based largely on the fact that 
mining is a dangerous occupation in which all men 
must understand each other and act quickly and 
clearly whenever danger threatens. But how does 
this bear on the prospects for a European army? 


John Foster Dulles’s repudiation of Truman- 
Acheson-Marshall foreign policy at Pittsburgh 
the other evening somehow reminded us of the old 


hymn, “While the Light Holds Out to Burn, the 
Vilest Sinner May Return.” Mr. Dulles enjoyed 
high diplomatic rank under this Administration, 
he helped shape its policies, yet now, turning his 
back upon his colleagues, he finds that our poli- 
cies since 1945 have been in toto “dangerously 
inadequate.” We welcome Mr. Dulles to the 
mourners’ bench, we take a sanctified delight in 
watching him struggle for redemption. We wel- 
come him in a generous spirit, disregarding the 
faint odor of deathbed repentance. Mr. Dulles no 
doubt anticipates a Republican victory next No- 
vember. Could it be that he finds the time expe- 
dient for crossing to the other side of the street? 


The excellent Signor de Gasperi, Italy’s insuffi- 
ciently appreciated Prime Minister, rebuked some 
self-styled British “Christian Socialists” with a 
sage statement which we should like to popularize 
in this country too: 

You are creating an all-powerful and impersonal 
State machine which you will never be able to stop 
... Your enormous State machine has no other brake 
than the morality of the individuals who direct it, 
the durability of their Christian respect for the 
liberty of others. You think these things to be already 
achieved. I myself, on the other hand, think them ex- 
tremely fragile ... to such an extent that the struc- 
ture of Christian society should, I think, be oriented 
towards the guarantee of that liberty of the individ- 
ual, and of the liberty of enterprise. 

Perfectly true and beautifully phrased. But when 
he says such things, Italy’s wise Prime Minister 
should lower his voice. If Mr. Acheson heard him, 
he might turn off the Marshall Aid. 


According to a recent report from Singapore, the 
British government under Winston Churchill is 
making an extensive campaign to win the loyal 
support of the Chinese in Malaya. Inasmuch as 
52 per cent of Malaya’s five million population is 
Chinese, success in this campaign would be tanta- 
mount to winning the cold war in one of the most 
strategic parts of the world. Is it too much to 
suggest, however, that the loyal support of the 
Chinese population of Malaya can hardly be won 
in Malaya? That support depends entirely on the 
British government’s attitude toward the Red 
Chinese government of Mao Tse-tung. When 
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Whitehall ceases to recognize Peiping’s Red re- 
gime, the anti-Communist Chinese of Malaya can 
be had without printing a handbill. 


The second ranking official in Mr. Truman’s De- 
partment of Justice, Deputy Attorney General A. 
Devitt Vanech, admitted before a House Commit- 
tee that he had flunked at least three bar exam- 
inations. This did not surprise us. The final word 
on the subject was said a long time ago by a 
trumpet player in the city orchestra of Livorno, 
Italy. Toscanini himself, for some reason marooned 
in the provinces, was once rehearsing with that 
somewhat underprivileged organization and got 
particularly incensed about the poor brass section. 
“Hey, can you, or can you not, hit the high C 
clean?” thundered the irascible maestro at the 
trumpet player. “Look, Signor Toscanini,” replied 
the good man from Livorno, “if I could hit the 
high C clean, do you think I would be playing with 
this here orchestra?” 


A poll of “political scientists” taken recently at 
Denver University purports to rate 95 United 
States Senators on the basis of “intellectual ability,” 
“legislative ability,” “personal integrity,” and “at- 
titude on foreign and domestic issues.” According 
to the poll, the four top Senators are Douglas, Ke- 
fauver, Morse and Lehman. Way down toward the 
bottom are McCarran, Jenner and McCarthy. In 
other words, to gain top rating with a “political 
scientist,” a Senator must be some variety of New- 
Fair Dealer; if he is for the principles of the orig- 
inal American Republic, or if he is at all concerned 
with Communist infiltration, he is automatically 
rated a dope. This tells us less about the composi- 
tion of the United States Senate than it does about 
the state of the academic mind. 


To celebrate his eightieth birthday, the Socialist 
Lord Bertrand Russell granted the UP a particu- 
larly spicy interview. He made a few lecherous 
remarks about Dr. Kinsey’s forthcoming report on 
feminine sex habits, accused American Presiden- 
tial candidates of having patronized brothels, 
opined that “we lost China because we dealt with 
Chiang Kai-shek who is a villain,” and finally 
bragged: “I’ll believe anything if there’s proof of 
it.” Well, we don’t. For instance, there is ample 
proof that Lord Russell is an old ass. But we don’t 
believe it. 


One of the Freeman’s editors who lives in the 
country has just received a notice from the United 
States Post Office Department. It reads: “Your 
box should be painted with either white or alumi- 
num paint and your name inscribed on the box 
in neat black letters about one inch in height.” 
For fifteen years our box has been painted green 
and the name inscribed on the box has been in 
neat white letters about one inch in height. Come 


snow or rain or heat or gloom of night, the rura) 
free delivery courier has never yet missed Seeing 
either the box or the name. If the Postmaster Gep. 
eral wishes our box to be painted with white o, 
aluminum paint, he can damn well come up from 
Washington and paint it himself. Personally, we 
like green. 


Since the Freeman has had some tart things to 
to say about passivity and a lack of moral stamina 
in the contemporary young, it gives us a great 
pleasure to quote from a really mature editoria| 
which appeared recently in the Yale Daily News. 
Speaking of the nature of the Eisenhower candi- 
dacy, the News says: “.... there is frankly some. 
thing ominous about a bandwagon which hurtles 
forward driverless with only the vaguest sugges- 
tion of where it may end, of what it holds in store 
for its occupants. And there is something pro- 
foundly disturbing about those sane and thought- 
ful men who would leap aboard such a vehicle.” 


A Constant Reader contributes this bit of gem- 
like repartee: She: “What does the D. stand for in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower?” He: “How should | 
know? I don’t even know what Eisenhower stands 
for.” 


Another correspondent writes us: “while I admire 
the General in many ways, I do not consider that 
‘Silent Ike, Holy Ike’ is the campaign song needed 
at this juncture.” 


In its list of “new books to watch for,” the Atlantic 
Monthly describes Whittaker Chamber’s “Witness” 
as the “curiously emotional account of the Hiss- 
Chambers case.” To sheltered Atlantic editors, it’s 
curious that a guy should have emotions about 
being dragged through hell. 


Dr. George N. Shuster, the president of Hunter 
College, might well have considered this simple 
equation before permitting the Soviet apologist, 
Howard Fast, to address a student group: Would 
he have approved a lecture at Hunter by a simi- 
larly barefaced advocate of Hitler’s slave labor 
system and extermination compounds? It is mani- 
fest that to Dr. Shuster what was sauce for the 
Nazi goose is not sauce for the Bolshevik gander. 


Helena, Montana, is a small but worthy city of 
15,056 souls (1940 census). We are indebted to the 
Missoula Times for a breakdown of the salaries 
paid Federal employees charged with stabilizing 
prices in that community as of February 12, 1952. 
The salaries came to $246,780 yearly. “The pay- 
roll,” said the Times with weary resignation, “will 
likely increase as election day approaches.” 


In America freedom slowly narrows down from 
President to President. 
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Age of Surrender 


The handicap of a fortnightly is that it can not 
possibly keep up with misconduct in high places. 
We had hardly mailed our remarks on the despic- 
able surrender of the sovereign State of Michigan 
to the rebels of Southern Michigan Prison (last 
issue’s “In an Age of Mutiny”), when the super- 
sovereign United Nations surrendered to the Com- 
munist rebels in the stockades of Koje. When the 
present issue is delivered to our readers, Generals 
Dodd and Colson, the two improbable heroes of that 
latest shame, may be facing court martial. But 
we doubt it. 

Not that our military uses court martials too 
sparingly. Only a short time ago, a few foolish Air 
Force reserve officers were punished summarily, 
and quite rightly, for losing their pilot’s nerve. 
That they refused to fly on home-base practice, and 
not in the face of the enemy, did not help them 
either—as it should not. Nor could the law of the 
land accept the humanely moving plea one of them 
had to offer: that his ailing pregnant wife might 
have died from fear for him. This young reserve 
lieutenant, too, was branded for life in an ineluc- 
table payment for one moment of nervous failure. 


We thought of him the other day when we saw 
Mrs. Dodd rejoice on TV over the release of her 
husband from what was perhaps history’s most in- 
credible captivity. “This is the greatest thing that 
ever happened,” she said in understandable happi- 
ness. But we beg to disagree. It may have been just 
about the most shameful thing that ever happened. 
“A society which so kindly ‘understands’ that its 
married prison guards have a right to put their 
lives above their sworn duties is evidently doomed,” 
we concluded on the occasion of Michigan’s sur- 
render to a crazed jailbird. And on the occasion of 
the United Nations’ surrender to the insolent Com- 
munists of Koje we should like to add: a society 
which permits a general to bargain with his prison- 
ers for his personal health is beyond redemption. 

“The business of jail authorities is not to pro- 
tect prison guards but to keep convicts under penal 
discipline, even at the risk of the wardens’ lives,” 
we submitted two weeks ago. And today we want 
to add: the business of generals is to die rather 
than tolerate indignities from their own prisoners 
—a grave but honorable duty which officers accept 
when they voluntarily embark upon the proudest 
career this society has to dispense. 

But why should Generals Dodd and Colson be 
called to account for the shame of Koje? Have they 
not merely continued—clumsily, and perhaps a bit 
selfishly—the grand strategy of their government? 
For almost a year now, an incredulous world has 
witnessed the ghastly spectacle of the globe’s 
mightiest nation offering its face for the daily slap 
at Panmunjom. And daily it goes back for more. 
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No, General Dodd who on his release praised the 
impeccable courtesy of his captor-captives, and 
General Colson who just as courteously signed a 
surrender of unparalleled impudence, are entirely 
in Acheson’s Korean groove. Professional soldiers 
are not given to Machiavellian refinements; they 
always tend to trim the dialectical ornaments and 
bare the bones of a situation. The surrender of Koje 
was simply the surrender of Panmunjom, minus 
the siick lawyer’s frills. 

That week of the Koje infamy ended with Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s departure for Europe, and it must 
have been difficult for him to keep in character with 
the improbable events which terminated his Asiatic 
assignment. But the General managed. To the press 
which came to bid him Godspeed on his journey to 
the most delicate job in jittery Europe, the new 
NATO Chief said he was going there to face “the 
real enemy—Russia.” A rather inept remark, par- 
ticularly coming from a General who, while facing 
that real enemy in Korea’s actual combat, so faith- 
fully executed Mr. Truman’s orders to spare “neu- 
tral” Russia’s sensitivities. In Asia, where the 
Soviets are killing our troops, the General kept 
sending bouquets across the Manchurian border. 
But in Europe, where we have yet to lick the 
Soviets’ perilous diplomatic offensive, his voice gets 
to be a bit sonorous right from the start. 

Such is the conduct of the country’s leadership 
in an age of mutiny, an age of surrender, an age 
of deadly menace and undying shame. 


Three Wishes for Taft 


This is half-time in the race for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, and Senator Taft leads. 
But during the next few weeks his diligently con- 


* solidated position can be fatally reduced by the 


cold war that rages within the Republican Party. 
It is a peculiar war indeed, and Mr. Taft’s decisive 
weakness may yet prove to be his characteristic re- 
luctance to grasp the unconventional nature of his 
intra-party opponents. Judging by what he has said 
in his exhausting year-long campaign for delegates, 
so earnestly carried to the whole nation, the Sen- 
ator thinks he is confronted with an old-fashioned 
intra-party rivalry. But he is not. General Eisen- 
hower’s managers are alumni of a brand-new schoo! 
of strategy known as Psychological Warfare. 

The objective of this novel departure from con- 
ventional techniques of feuding is based on the 
demonstrably correct observation that weapons are, 
at best, as strong as the will behind them; and that, 
consequently, to fracture the opponent’s will-to-win 
is more convenient than to outarm him. General 
Eisenhower’s able practitioners of Psychological 
Warfare, in applying this principle to the political 
campaign at hand, do not really bother with the 
traditional chores of party housekeeping. True, 
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they, too, try to harvest delegates. But they deem 
it more important to convince the delegates the 
Senator himself has so industriously gathered that 
their man can not win. It is Psychological Warfare 
pure and simple, and the General’s strategists have 
staked their all on it. When they refrain from dis- 
cussing the issues (as they do) and even from at- 
tacking the Senator (as they don’t), they are mere- 
ly handling a clear-cut problem of modern strategy: 
how to destroy the opponent’s indispensable faith 
in his own victory rather than face his concentrated 
firepower. 

Whether or not the Eisenhower strategists suc- 
ceed ultimately, they have already succeeded in one 
respect: the prevailing concern of many good Re- 
publicans is not Senator Taft’s political soundness 
but his personal magnetism. That Mr. Taft’s known 
convictions express the Republican mood through- 
out the country about ten times more authentically 
than Mr. Eisenhower’s unknown ones is, of course, 
indisputable. So from here on, it seems, the discus- 
sion is to be confined to the Senator’s sales appeal 
as compared to that of the General. This we infin- 
itely regret. Quite old-fashioned ourselves, we would 
have preferred a rational debate on the principles 
of an American (i.e., libertarian) foreign policy, 
a libertarian economic policy, and an American bat- 
tle against corrupt and degrading statism. But no 
true believer in rationality can refuse to take notice 
of the predilections of his environment, even if they 
are irrational. The prevailing concern around us 
sems to be with Senator Taft’s personality. And so, 
having frequently said what we think of Mr. Taft’s 
convictions, we should like to oblige, and say what 
we think of Mr. Taft. 


Not to be repetitive, we shall skip the compliments 
even the Senator’s foes are forced to pay to his in- 
nate decency, his intellectual acumen, his personal 
courage, his knowledge and his incomparable dil- 
igence. We shall in fact confine ourselves to discuss- 
ing three desirable traits which the Senator patently 
lacks. 

First of all, we wish the Senator were a happy 
warrior. For he is not. We wish he had the happy 
warrior’s joy in a good fight. Taft fights, when 
he fights, from a somber sense of duty, just 
the way the American soldier-civilian fights wars— 
disgusted with the stupidity of battle, outraged by 
its lunatic waste, angry (if at all) at being in uni- 
form and combat. But what is a most commendable 
and highly civilized attitude toward physical vio- 
lence can turn into temperamental atrophy in the 
world of ideas. We, at any rate, miss in Senator 
Taft’s personal makeup the healthy enjoyment of 
conflict. There seems to be in him a great deal of 
that indigenously American, or rather Protestant, 
trait of suspecting something sinful and wicked in 
any disagreement, even an intellectual one. When 
he can not do otherwise. God help him, he assuredly 
goes up and nails his protest to the church door. 


But when he does, his conscience seems to ache with 
a sense of guilt—as if aggressiveness, even intel. 
lectual agressiveness, were necessarily untidy and 
evil. 

This, as we said, is an indigenous American trait 
Yet we deplore it. America’s future would be 
brighter, her presence much more vitalizing for the 
whole world, if we all took greater pleasure in 
righteous quarrel, had more sense of indignation 
and, yes, even more fun with an inspired invective. 
Little alarms us more than that growing American 
obsession with an anemic gentility which mistakes 
indifference for good breeding, moral neutralism 
for gentlemanly manners, and spiritual exhaustion 
for Christian forebearance. We have always liked 
the definition of a gentleman as a person who never 
offends unintentionally. As for us, whenever we jn- 
tend to, we hope to offend. And we wish Senator 
Taft felt the same way. We wish, in other words. 
that there were more of Churchill in him and less 
of Cripps. 


Secondly, we wish we could sense in Senator Taft 
a greater affinity for the pleasures of life in gen- 
eral. (Which is another way of wishing there were 
more of Churchill and less of Cripps in him.) This 
is a lusty country, and we like it that way. Just as 
authentic and strong as its Puritan strain, which 
Senator Taft so admirably personifies, is its con- 
flicting desire for the good life. A century of immi- 
gration has brought to this continent millions of 
people whose mobilizing dream was wealth—wealth 
in freedom, to be sure, but still wealth: the im- 
mense pleasure in ever-growing consumption. The 
offspring of these commendably ambitious immi- 
grants have outvoted the Puritan stock for the last 
several decades. 

Of course we understand perfectly well that Sen- 
ator Taft’s economic philosophy is meant not to re- 
duce but to increase every man’s wealth; and we 
support that philosophy because we believe it to be 
the only one that can do just that. But the children 
of Europe’s desirous masses who elect American 
Presidents look at Senator Taft and sometimes they 
have unnecessary difficulties in recognizing his true 
economic intent. One reason for this, we suspect, is 
the noticeably abstemious undertone of his private 
language—his kind of honest Puritanism which is 
so easily misunderstood as the grudging denial of 
the good life for every man. In short, we wish he 
had a more recognizable and more infectious joy 
of living. 

Thirdly, we wish Senator Taft had a greater 
sense of urgency in this hour of man’s fate. So 
genuinely is he a child of liberalism, a son of the 
great rational age, that he seems to have trouble 
in acknowledging how perilously an immense and 
irrational evil is loose in our world. Sometimes his 
calm and gentle soul seems to reject what his ex 
traordinary intellect has told him exists. And so he 
does not quite believe in the reality of organized 
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madness, powerful conspiracies and sadistic ideolo- 
gies—sick states of mind even more alien to him, 
perhaps, than they are congenitally to the whole 
American people. In short, we wish Senator Taft 
had a keener comprehension of power—not, of 
course, to exploit it for himself but to understand, 
temperamentally as well as intellectually, that the 
ice age of mad power is actually moving in on us. 

These are our three wishes for Senator Taft. 
And what do they amount to? Precisely nothing. 
For, in wishing him to be what we might consider 
America’s absolutely perfect leader in a tragic mo- 
ment of destiny, we would be merely playing a silly 
parlor game. Senator Taft is what he is—and so is 
everybody else. Ours is a practical political system. 
It is neither a beauty contest of men nor one of 
ideas. It is a system which permits us, and rather 
effectively, to choose among known, measurable, 
limited and comparable propositions. It is neither 
devised, nor is it fit, to let us choose between one 
man’s opinions on taxation and another man’s smile. 
Even if General Eisenhower wore the super- 
Churchillian makeup we wish for Senator Taft (and 
there is really nothing of this in the General’s struc- 
ture either), we still would vote for or against him 
for no other reason than his identifiable opinions 
on the issues of this election. As for the undefinable 
rest, we would rather bank on the mercy, the grace 
and the compassion of the Lord. 


No Soap 


The Freeman has not taken a stand for any partic- 
ular Republican Presidential candidate to date for 
the simple reason that preferences among the edi- 
tors have differed. But it has insisted all along that 
both the Republican pre-convention campaign and 
the later inter-party sweepstakes should be fought 
out on the basis of clearly defined and clearly pre- 
sented issues. It has liked Taft’s willingness to put 
himself squarely on the record; it has disliked the 
cloudiness, the artificially cultivated mystique, sur- 
rounding the Eisenhower candidacy. Maybe Ike can 
be counted on to dispel the mists shortly after his 
second homecoming; at any rate, we hope so. But 
meanwhile the American people are being indulged 
in one of their worst contemporary failings, the 
desire to shift responsibility to a political savior 
who is expected to do all their thinking and acting 
for them. 

This desire, of course, is the dream-stuff of which 
dictatorships and single-party government are even- 
tually made. Not that Ike is a potential dictator; he 
is too much the professional conciliator, the peer 
among his equals, to be that. But the mood en- 
gendered by wishfulness for Ike could very well 
outlast him. And there is such a thing as the pro- 
gressive degeneration of a nation’s character. 

Are we being too hard on certain elements among 
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the American people? We would like to think so. 
However, we have been brought up short by a survey 
conducted in Minnesota by Mr. A. A. Imberman, a 
reputable professional pollster and public opinion 
tester from Chicago. In the course of questioning 
employees of three large companies in different 
parts of Minnesota, Mr. Imberman’s firm decided to 
seize the mood of the moment and tackle a small 
sample of Taft and Eisenhower voters. The ques- 
tionnaire Mr. Imberman posed for 500 Eisenhower 
primary voters and 500 Taft voters began with a 
simple statement: “I voted for X on March 18 be- 
cause:” Below that were listed seven reasons: 
1. He is a good administrator and will cut taxes. 
He is honest and will wipe out graft. 
He will hold prices down. 
He knows how to get along with labor, man- 
agement and farmers. 
. He understands the country’s problems. 
6. He is experienced, and is not a politician in 
the usual sense. 
7. He knows foreign policy and will keep us out 
of war. 


- 


i | 


Each Taft and Eisenhower respondent was asked 
to mark one reason for his choice of candidate, and 
only one. What happened offers a highly illuminat- 
ing contrast in the “profiles” of the Taft and Eisen- 
hower supporters. In the case of the Taft votes, 
the Imberman questionnaire elicited the informa- 
tion that 90 per cent of the Taftites were for their 
man for specific, precise reasons. Thus some 20 per 
cent voted for Taft because they believe he will cut 
taxes. Approximately 15 per cent supported him be- 
cause “he will wipe out graft.” Some 16 per cent 
were certain that he can get along with labor, man- 
agement and farmers. Twelve per cent were sure 
that he can keep prices down. Seventeen per cent 
bowed to his knowledge of foreign policy; 9 pe 
cent did not consider him a politician “‘in the usual 
sense.” And only 10 per cent indicated they were 
for Taft on the large, vague, general proposition 
that he “understands the country’s problems.” 

The Eisenhower vote was distributed in a much 
different way. A scattering supported Ike for speci- 
fic reasons. But 41 per cent of the Eisenhower re- 
spondents circled reason Number Five: “He under- 
stands the country’s problems.” 

Mr. Imberman, who has had much experience in 
solving marketing problems, deduces from this that 
Ike has been sold to his followers the way that soap 
is sold by any advertising agency that is worth its 
salt. In the Imberman experience the rule of good 
advertising practise is this: the commodity whose 
claims are less precise, more generalized, and more 
indicative of magic properties, will beguile more 
customers than the reverse. A soap which is al- 
leged to keep the skin clean will have fewer sales 
than a competing soap which is supposed to give 
the user an animal lure in mixed company. A den- 
tifrice which promises to cut tooth decay will 
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always run second-best to one guaranteeing a 
sweet exhalation as of apple blossoms in May. And 
the gasoline billed as good for engine knock will lag 
far behind the gasoline that guarantees “the 
smoothest ride of your life.” 

Mr. Imberman calls to our attention that certain 
item of feminine use that is widely advertised with 
one word: “Because .. .” That slays them, for it 
leaves everything to the imagination. Is it too much 
to say that the Eisenhower campaign has been con- 
ducted on a similar come-on? “Because he under- 
stands the country’s problems” is large, comfortable 
and open-ended; it leaves everything to the imagin- 
ation. But the Taft appeal—that he will cut taxes, 
that he will hold prices down—is a specific, highly 
concretized appeal. It is the soap that will keep the 
skin clean as contrasted with the soap that guaran- 
tees an animal lure. 


This by no means implies a criticism of American 
advertising techniques: as a matter of fact, it is the 
business of the advertiser to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, for in doing that he also succeeds in expanding 
the economy, in creating jobs and well-being, in 
multiplying the wants and satisfactions that pull 
men up from the brute life of the primeval condi- 
tion. But the question nonetheless remains: should 
we choose our Presidents as we choose soap? The 
way a President of the United States can best help 
to expand an economy is not by exhibiting an animal 
lure but by knowing his way around when precise 
economic problems are up for consideration. It is 
Federal Reserve and tax policy, not sex appeal, that 
stops inflation. 

In saying this we refuse to be construed as 
writing Eisenhower off as inferior to Taft in the 
application of firm principles to concrete situations. 
Ike may have the detailed answer to every single 
one of the country’s problems. But in being asked 
to vote for him it is only right that we should know. 


All the News That Fits 


In the palmy days of publisher Adolph Ochs, the 
New York Times took high and legitimate pride in 
its ability to play the news without reference to 
its political prejudices. Alas for the integrity of 
American journalism, that day seems gone forever. 
For example, on May 15, the day after Senator Taft 
had captured fifteen out of sixteen delegates in 
West Virginia and had carried the state’s prefer- 
ential primaries by a four-to-one margin over Stas- 
sen, the Times’s headline (printed on page 28) 
read: “Taft Sweep Fails in West Virginia.” This 
impresses us roughly as the equivalent of reproving 
Ty Cobb for having led the American League in 
batting for only sixteen out of eighteen or so years. 
They used to kid the London Times for the head- 
line that read: “Storm over Channel. Continent 


Isolated.” Well, the New York Times has gone th. 
Times of London one better. 

Just to prove that its misjudgment of Politiey 
news has, for one reason or another, become Chronic 
the Times, on May 16, put its account of Gener, 
MacArthur’s Lansing speech (the one warning thy 
nation about electing a military man to the Pres. 
idency) on page 13. Other metropolitan journal 
and virtually all the small-town newspapers, knoy. 
ing the news value of a MacArthur pronouncemey: 
on the Eisenhower candidacy, quite properly Played 
the MacArthur speech on page one. 

Shades of the late Carr Van Anda, Frederic 7 
Birchall and Edwin L. James (all managing edito, 
of the Times), hear ye and attend! The slogan ¢ 
the Times has been changed by the editors withoy 
notifying the public to “All the News That Fits” 


Sideline Sentiment 


While our editorial columns are crowded with mop 
or less recondite observations on the Taft-Eisep. 
hower contest, we have no hesitation in introducing 
another thought, viz., the plight of us stay-at-hom 
Americans confronted by unclear reports of Eur. 
pean reactions to what is, after all, our own can. 
paign. You may, if you like, take the Freeman x 
a typical listening post. We hear from a friend r. 
cently returned from Paris that a new movement 
is gaining ground in the cafés frequented by exp 
triates. A band of intransigent Taftites, slow) 
burning under the white heat of pro-Eisenhowe 
sentiment in the Parisian press (short only ¢ 
l’Humanité) has embraced a slogan coined by ow 
informant: “Ike for President—of France!” 

A rather different view of the European mini 
reached us by the latest Cunard packet. We depend 
in a tentative way, for insights into current Britis 
attitudes upon a stalwartly cheerful steward on on 
of the Queens who visits us when in port. 

“It’s like this, guv-nor,” he reported. “The fancy, 
by and large, likes Ike but in the pubs 0 
Southampton and the East End I find the sentiment! 
overwhelmingly for your man Taft.” We interr 
gated the man. 

“Simple enough,” he explained. “The commonels 
of England figure that Taft, being a President’ 
son, would make a proper President. Nobless 
oblige, you might say.” 

Turning to a printed authority, we find that the 
London Economist has thrown its august weigl! 
behind Ike because, as nearly as we can divine it 
reasons, Ike’s “chief attraction” (presumably to tht 
American voter) “is his promise of national unity: 
The phrase has a reminiscent ring. Wasn’t there! 
Mr. Dewey who ran on a “national unity” platform 
in 1948? Must we weather another campaign & 
that large and, if you will pardon the expressi0l, 
windy issue? 
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Stevenson Feels A Draft 


If Adlai Stevenson is drafted as the Democratic 
candidate, voters would do well to investigate 


By GEORGE TAGGE 


the scandals and waste in his administration as 


Illinois Governor, says a Chicago newspaperman. 


What will we have if Harry Truman and the people 
make a President out of Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son of Illinois? Make no mistake: this political filly 
has political lineage and top-notch Eastern connec- 
tions that might put him in as master of the re- 
modeled White House. 

We would have a mixture of Truman and Ste- 
venson’s idol, Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
The new President would be a pleasingly literate 
Truman in Brooks Brothers clothes. We would have 
Acheson without the moustache, but with an engag- 
ing brisk humility not found in the forbidding 
figure of the Secretary. It would be international- 
ism, Acheson style. That is the main reason why 
Stevenson has a place in the wings, waiting to hear 
himself called to play the Democratic nominee. 

It would be state capitalism, Truman style. Under 
Stevenson things would go that way while he con- 
tinued to reassure the solid citizens with frequent 
and able descriptions of the virtues of free enter- 
prise. Perhaps Stevenson could even make it stylish, 
as was done in England. His Little New Deal in 
Illinois has made fair progress, with Stevenson 
keeping the admiration of many fuzzy but fashion- 
able Republicans. Spending is up. Payrolls are up. 
He talks economy. 

According to Stevenson’s record in Illinois, scan- 
dals would flourish if he were Chief Executive of 
this nation. This amazing part of the Adlai story 
has not figured in the laudatory accounts in Time 
and other “internationalist” publications. “Cor- 
ruption is treason,” Governor Stevenson said as 
scandals among his men exploded—with others 
lighting the fuses. 

Truman dismissed his worries about Adlai’s 
character deposition for Alger Hiss. After the 
President bowed off the nominating stage, he con- 
tinued to plug for the Illinoisan. 

Governor Stevenson’s statement of April 15 that 
he “could not accept” the 1952 nomination has left 
many unconvinced. At the later conference of Mid- 
west flood state governors, Truman grasped Ste- 
venson’s hand, grinned, and said: “I don’t believe 
My 

It will take a relatively genuine “draft” to nomi- 
nate Stevenson, but many wheels are turning in 
that direction. J. M. Arvey, Democratic national 
committeeman for Illinois, looks for it to happen 
after a deadlock develops. Arvey was for General 


Eisenhower for the Democratic nomination in 1948 
until Truman broke up the play. 

For those bedeviled portions of our economy 
which intend to get pretty tough in demanding re- 
sults, Stevenson’s record is important. Let’s take a 
look at it. 

Stevenson stood up for freedom of business in 
polished but blistering English when he vetoed a 
1951 bill to close all automobile showrooms on Sun- 
day. No one could have written a stronger message 
in better tune with freedom. Yet a coincidence 
must be taken into account. The sponsor of the 
legislation, State Senator Peter J. Miller, Chicago 
Republican, was a brash and persistent critic of 
the Governor. 

Miller a few months earlier had done something 
that caused Stevenson to sputter with rage. At the 
Chicago welcome to General Douglas MacArthur 
the young Senator warned the General face-to-face: 
“Don’t trust Governor Stevenson, General; he’s 
against you.” Background for this was that Steven- 
son, within 24 hours after MacArthur was fired by 
Truman, had turned out a statement finding for 
the President. He said he could not understand how 
so fine a soldier could have flouted the cardinal 
military principle of obedience. Stevenson had not 
waited for the official investigation with its evi- 
dence that General MacArthur had adhered strictly 
to the rules. 


Stevenson’s Defense of Hiss 


Stevenson’s critics pointed out that in the Hiss 
case, after the press had been filled with the story 
of Hiss’s machinations, he just as quickly decided 
it would be beastly to prejudge Hiss. Recently the 
Democratic state’s attorney of Cook County, John 
S. Boyle, bitterly recalled Stevenson’s role in the 
Hiss case. The Governor had issued the order that 
Boyle be denied renomination, because of a couple 
of cases receiving unfavorable publicity. 

Stevenson made a learned reply. “Would he, a 
lawyer, refuse to tell what he had heard about the 
reputation of a defendant in a criminal trial for 
fear the defendant might later be convicted?” the 
Governor said in part. 

At the time of Stevenson’s deposition for Hiss, 
he told a reporter that he had nothing except “re- 
spect and regard” for Hiss’s “intelligence and in- 
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dustry.” He had known Hiss since 1933 when both 
worked in the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration in Washington. Other Communist plotters 
were in the AAA then, but Stevenson saw no evil. 

Later Stevenson and Hiss worked at setting up 
the United Nations organization in San Francisco. 
Cables shuttled back and forth between the two 
men on other occasions. Stevenson had long been 
dedicated to the cult of internationalism, or the 
hodgepodge passing by that term. He was president 
of the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, a di- 
rector of International House at the University of 
Chicago. He was rewarded with the post of special 
assistant to Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
Roosevelt’s captive Republican, at a crucial time. 
As a wordmaster, who has inscribed photographs 
“from a frustrated newspaperman” (that same 
brisk humility), Stevenson wrote many of Knox’s 
speeches. He had the job from 1941 to 1944. 

In 1945 he became an assistant to the Secretary 
of State, serving under Edward Stettinius and 
James F. Byrnes. He flitted about in government 
planes. He was senior adviser to the United States 
delegation to the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1946 and 1947. 


An Achesonian Internationalist 


He remains utterly imbued with the kind of in- 
ternationalism which many Americans regard as a 
unique and stupid variety of imperialism. Some 
consider his silence eloquent regarding Teheran, 
Yalta, Potsdam and the entire step-by-step loss of 
China to the Communists. The “calculated risks” 
of the past and what they portend for future simi- 
lar gambling are not the stuff of which Stevenson’s 
speeches are made. 

The current Foreign Affairs quarterly contains 
Stevenson’s timely warning that this is an election 
year in which “isolationists” will “capitalize every 
discontent.” It shows him distressed at Senator 
Robert A. Taft’s description of the Korean mess as 
“the Truman war.” He spoke plainly at the recent 
induction into Federal service of the 44th Division 
of the Illinois National Guard. “I will not call it 
tragic, wasteful, or unnecessary, as some men do 
today,” was his cheer for the boys and their parents. 

His “chin up, carry on” theme breathes through 
all his speeches in behalf of internationalism— 
which is to say, nearly all his speeches on every 
subject. In Illinois and away, mostly in the East, 
he seems to have a sort of reserve status in the 
State Department. Stevenson was seriously under 
consideration to succeed Acheson late in 1950 when 
most Democratic leaders wanted to dump the Sec- 
retary. Returning from Washington recently, Ste- 
venson was accompanied by John Foster Dulles and 
let him use the state plane to reach St. Louis. After 
all, they share in the same project. 

Hundreds of invitations to speak have poured in 
of late, most to be rejected. In the words of a by- 


gone ballad, “His lips say ‘No, no, no’ but his eyes 
say ‘Yes, yes, yes’.” 

Why is Adlai a “hot item” on the political may. 
ket? For one, he is the only important Democrat in 
Illinois who has spoken up in praise of Truma, 
during the past year. And remember his sensitiyjt, 
to public criticism of the State’s Attorney in (}j. 
cago. Harried Harry appreciates a thing like tha 
A few days after his clubby chat with Adlai, th 
President told newsmen: “Stevenson is one of the 
best governors in Illinois history and that’s one of 
the best recommendations for the Presidency.” 

Of course Stevenson has kept his name off prefer. 
ence primary ballots everywhere, except in Oregoy 
where the law gives him no power to withdraw, He 
has received respectable numbers of write-in votes 

Not long ago another Illinoisan was getting mor 
press mention than Adlai concerning the Presidency 
—Senator Paul H. Douglas, the former Socialis 
Party leader who decided the New Deal was gooj 
enough for him. But national publicity could ayajj 
Douglas nothing in 1952 when he got into a feu 
with Truman. He has taken pot shots at foreig 
policy as well as Federal waste. Douglas’s fru. 
trated ambition made him especially bitter whe 
Stevenson kept from him the information about 
the Harry-Adlai midnight conference. All throug) 
breakfast, Stevenson’s lips were sealed tighter than 
a diplomatic pouch. 

Senator Douglas read the news in the press. He 
smouldered for weeks. Then Douglas became the 
first high-ranking Democrat to come out for Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver for President. 

Adlai Stevenson’s grandfather of the same nam 
won the Vice Presidency and served one term with 
President Grover Cleveland. The elder Adlai wa 
defeated for re-election in 1900, and also when he 
ran as Democratic nominee for Governor in 190 
Grandfather Stevenson was steeped in politics. He 
was a Presidential elector on the National Demo 
cratic ticket which had General George B. McCle: 
lan as a nominee against President Lincoln. A: 
First Assistant Postmaster General he won renow 
for his ruthless dismissals of Republican jobholders 

Governor Stevenson’s ex-wife, who found Illinois 
politics a bore, once said that Adlai has a streak 
Chinese ancestor worship. Consequently there ma 
be interest in the concluding line about his grané 
father in the gold-embossed volume: “Illinois De 
mocracy—1818 to 1899.” It recorded: “Mr. Stever 


son’s name is frequently mentioned in connecti0 § 


with the Democratic candidacy for President of th 
United States.” 

Time Magazine gave Governor Stevenson it 
January 28th cover. Kindly on occasion, Time & 
nounced that Illinois has had “some really go 
governors” in 133 years and named just three, it 
cluding Adlai. All were Democrats, it happened. 

Is he a top-notch governor? It depends on th 
results you want. At work he gives the impressié! 


of hard-driving efficiency. He displays a traimé§ 
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diplomat’s knack for switching from cordial to 
brusque in a hurry. He gets the details, and re- 
members them. When he became governor with an 
all-time high plurality of 572,000 votes in 1948, he 
conferred with many people in search of knowledge 
and opinion. Gradually he narrowed down his field 
of contacts, until now he is rather remote. Since 
last summer, Springfield correspondents have seen 
him only once at his state-house office. He prefers 
the less accessible office in the executive mansion. 

He is the man with the overstuffed briefcase. He 
hauls it onto his lap as soon as he is seated in the 
twin-engine state plane or the state Cadillac. For- 
mer Governor Dwight H. Green had the limousine 
for a record-breaking eight years. Not to be denied 
any laurels for personal economy, Stevenson has it 
still. 


Ballet of the Budget 


In his 1948 campaign Stevenson emphasized 
economy and the weeding out of political payrollers. 
He soft-pedaled his internationalism. But now the 
record shows that he broke the virgin billion-dollar 
mark for his first biennial budget. For 1951-53 his 
budget has climbed beyond $1300 million. “I think 
government should be as small in scope and as local 
in character as possible,” he once said, and still says. 
But somehow it doesn’t come out that way. His 
veto messages have killed off many log-rolling ap- 
propriations for roads and bridges, but in their 
place he always approves much larger spending 
bills. 

Stevenson’s campaign speeches seethed with in- 
dignation about payroll excesses, although Gover- 
nor Green left behind an unprecedented surplus of 
$150 million. The surplus, plus higher revenues, 
were consumed during the reform governor’s first 
two years. Republican Governor Green, who mis- 
takenly challenged the state’s unbroken tradition 
against a third four-year term, had 28,300 em- 
ployees for the last half of 1948. For the compar- 
able period in 1951 Stevenson’s payroll was 29,600. 
By wry coincidence the increase is 1300, whereas 
Time reported that its paragon “lopped 1300 po- 
litical hangers-on off the state payroll.” This is not 
to say the magazine is in error; but if it is correct, 
Stevenson replaced them with 2600 payrollers who 
may be new political hangers-on. 

Furthermore Stevenson, despite his 1948 cries 
about payroll secrecy, now gives out the figures 
only in terms of “man months.” Many patronage 
employees away from Chicago and Springfield have 
part-time jobs. State Treasurer William G. Strat- 
ton, the Republican nominee for governor, said 
pay-checks went to 32,450 persons under Steven- 
son’s control last December. 

When it comes to major state scandals, this re- 
form regime tops anything Illinoisans have seen, 
although no one says Stevenson profits by it. In 
1948 he traveled the highways and byways crying: 
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“We can not allow the rats of corruption and neg- 
lect to undermine the foundations of our state any 
longer.” As a candidate he used skilful techniques 
to tar the incumbent Republicans of Illinois as 
crooks, with eager help from the internationalist 
press. Now he pleads against “McCarthyism” and 
“guilt by association.” 


Adlai’s Seandals of 1951 


Here are the major Illinois scandals revealed 
during the past year—and not one of them was dis- 
closed by the man billed to the nation as the fear- 
less and efficient foe of wrongdoing: 

1. Counterfeit state cigarette-tax stamps robbed 
the revenue system of $13 million. In August 1949 
the Chicago police informed the state that the 
counterfeiting was going on, probably with tax- 
stamp machines which were known to have been 
stolen. Stevenson put a special prosecutor to work 
on the swindle last June, nearly two years later. It 
was a full-scale operation by the crime syndicate, 
and state employees were fired because of their 
evident refusal to interfere. 

2. Sales of horsemeat as beef became a new lush 
racket for the syndicate during the Stevenson re- 
gime. It was exposed by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation because of the violation of price regulations, 
not because of the health hazards, which posed a 
graver public problem. Bribery of state employees 
included, by his confession, Stevenson’s superin- 
tendent of foods and dairies. The indicted superin- 
tendent is from Stevenson’s home county of Lake, 
where the Governor in 1949 tried but failed to 
make him the Democratic county chairman. 

For a year prior to last November, state inspec- 
tors suspended all action against the multi-million- 
dollar racket. Eighty per cent of the inspectors 
were hired after Stevenson took office. He said he 
was “shocked and disillusioned.” 

3. The West Frankfort mine disaster just before 
Christmas, which killed 119 men, was laid officially 
to failure of state inspection. Stevenson sparked 
his 1948 campaign on the basis of the Centralia 
mine explosion, fatal to 111 miners. 

John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers of 
America trudged through the mine and did his own 
investigating generally. At a later hearing he fired 
this question at Stevenson’s director of mines, 
Walter Eadie: “Don’t you think that the West 
Frankfort explosion is an abominable record of 
negligence that the State of Illinois should not con- 
done?” 

Eadie, formerly superintendent of the same 
mine, testified: “If I look back, I'll have to say 
yes.” 

Stevenson reacted to the explosion with a state- 
ment blaming coal district senators, mine unions. 
and the industry because the legislature had not 
adopted a new safety code prepared at his direc- 
tion. This was one of the boldest bits of fakery of 
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Stevenson’s administration, in view of the legis- 
lators generally. There are 153 house members and 
51 senators, and any one of them could have intro- 
duced the proposed legislation. The fact is that 
Stevenson did not even have any bill introduced. 
The great majority of the legislature, who could 
have passed such a bill, had never heard of the 
matter until after the tragedy. 

Of Stevenson’s eight departed cabinet members, 
two left under heavy fire. But the shooting was not 
started by their boss. 

When the Governor proclaimed that “corruption 
is treason” at a banquet on February 24, his audi- 
ence included State Labor Director Frank Annun- 
zio. With Stevenson from the start, he was the 
first CIO leader to get the job. He stood ace-high 
with Stevenson, despite some warnings. It has been 
learned that in January of 1951 Stevenson was told 
by State Representative Harvey Pearson, also a 
union official, that Annunzio was allied with the 
notorious West Side bipartisan bloc of Chicago. 
Democrat Annunzio had gone to Republican Pear- 
son to influence the selection of a Republican 
speaker of the House of Representatives toward an 
end desired by the bloc. 

More than a year after the detailed tip-off was 
given to the Governor, newspapers dug up the fact 
that Annunzio had gone into the political insur- 
ance business with a member of the bloc, John 
D’Arco, Democratic committeeman and alderman 
for the downtown First Ward of Chicago. Insur- 
ance can be easy to sell under these circumstances. 

Also in the firm was Benjamin (Buddy) Jacob- 
son. His long police record included the rare dis- 
tinction of having been convicted in a Chicago vote 
fraud case. As a “Republican” polls official, he 
stole 300 votes for the Democrats. As a bodyguard 
for Gangster Hymie Weiss, Jacobson fell down on 
his assignment. He was wounded when Weiss and 
a pal were shot to death in 1926. 

After these disclosures Stevenson politely stalled 
to permit Annunzio to resign weeks later with mu- 
tual letters of thanks. 

The Governor had a director of revenue, Ernest 
Marohn, whose duty was to supervise the collection 
of about $500 million a year—including cigarette 
taxes. It took a newspaper exposé of Marohn’s 
ownership of a large suburban gambling house to 
wake up Stevenson. Marohn was allowed to resign 
to the accompaniment of State Department double 
talk. 

Stevenson’s statement that he doesn’t “expect 
directors [of his departments] to be guarantors of 
the personal integrity of every employee in the 
state service” raises a lot of questions. 

The left-wing Independent Voters of Illinois has 
indorsed Governor Stevenson for President, speci- 
fying that he “surrounded himself with men of 
competence and integrity.” 

Governor Stevenson says he detests cynicism. 
What creates it? 








THIS IS WHAT THEY SAID 





Thursday I spoke before the FDR Young Demp. 
crats, a student club at City College here. And | 
was amused to be told that there were a great many 
students who refuse to join a political club, argu. 
ing that they did not want to have any politics) 
affiliations for fear of what Senator McCarthy 
might say. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, “My Day,” September 
22, 1951 


Differences of the kind that exist today among the 
nations that fought together so long and so valiantly 
for victory are not hopeless or irreconciliable. There 
are no conflicts of interest among the victorious 
powers so deeply rooted that they can not be re 
solved. HARRY S. TRUMAN, address in New York 
City, October 27, 1945 


We advocate the removal of government from all 
fields of private enterprise except where necessary 
to develop public works and natural resources in 
the common interest. 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORM, 1930 


The Communist threat inside the country has been 
magnified and exalted far beyond its realities. Ir- 
responsible talk by irresponsible people has fanned 
the flames of fear. Character assassinations have 
become common. Suspicion has taken the place of 
good will. . . . Fear runs rampant. 


MR. JUSTICE WILLIAM 0. DOUGLAS, quoted in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, March 9, 1952 


I am very far from being a Communist. My roots 
are still perhaps in the nineteenth century, and | 
have been too much influenced by the humanist 
liberal tradition to get out of it completely .. . but 
still I incline more and more towards Communist 
philosophy. 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, “Autobiography: With 

Musings on Recent Events in India,” 1938 


We have opened the way for withdrawal of occv- 
pation armies from a large segment of Europe. 
When the armies are gone, 80 million people in 
these five countries will have a reasonable chance 
to select the kind of government under which they 
wish to live and to work out their destiny. 

JAMES F. BYRNES, “Speaking Frankly,” 1947 





The Freeman invites contributions to this column, and will | 
pay $2 for each quotation published. If an item is sent in by | 
more than one person, the one from whom it is first received 
will be paid. To facilitate verification, the sender should give | 
the title of the periodical or book from which the item is 
taken, with the exact date if the source is a periodical and | 
the publication year and page number if it is a book. 
Quotations should be brief. They can not be returned of 
acknowledged. THE EDITORS 
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Moscow Plotted Pearl Harbor 


Why did Washington spurn Japanese concessions 
which would have averted the Pacific war? The 


By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


author shows how strategically placed Soviet 


agents worked to embroil America with Japan. 


The forces and passions which led to the Pacific 
war were vast and impelling. But at the moment 
of crisis, when the balance could have swung to- 
ward peace, a handful of men—working singly or 
in league, and motivated by the Devil or by the 
mixed purposes of a tarnished liberalism—tipped 
the scales for war. In Japan, Richard Sorge, Ozaki 
Hozumi and Prince Saionji lent their weight. In 
China, there was Owen Lattimore. In the United 
States, there were Lauchlin Currie, Edward C. 
Carter and Harry Dexter White. The ties linking 
these men each to each are admittedly tenuous. 
Sorge, Ozaki, Saionji and White were Soviet agents. 
Carter, Ozaki and Saionji were members of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations (IPR). Currie has ad- 
mitted close friendship with the Soviet agent, Na- 
than Gregory Silvermaster. Carter was the witting 
or unwitting tool of a Communist cell in the IPR. 
And Lattimore, who has been credited in various 
degrees with masterminding America’s disastrous 
China policy, assiduously followed this party line 
and may possibly have been approached by Sorge.' 

The importance of this three-ring circus—in 
Chungking, Washington and Tokyo—becomes ap- 
parent when a log of the last days of peace is re- 
cited. Throughout the war, the lapdog historians told 
the United States that the mission to Washington 
of Admiral Nomura and Ambassador Kurusu was 
a blind—that the decision to attack Pearl Harbor 
had been made early in the autumn of 1941. The 
exact opposite is the truth. The Japanese task force 
which steamed on Hawaii was not given the green 
light until December 5 when the message “Climb 
Mount Niitaka” was flashed by Japanese naval ra- 
dio. On November 21, Admiral Nagano Osami, chief 
of the Navy’s general staff, instructed the Japanese 


commander that “if American-Japanese negotia- 


10n 15 May 1950, Willy Rudolf Foerster—a stateless German 
living in Switzerland—filed an affidavit detailing his contacts in 
Japan with Max Klausen, the Sorge ring’s radio chief: “‘In 1938, 
when my wife returned to Germany for a visit, via the United 
States, Max Klausen came to my house and in my presence asked 
my wife to take with her a letter which he asked her to stamp 
and mail from San Francisco. . . . Klausen explained that this 
letter contained ‘delicate family matters’ which he did not wish 
to submit to possible Japanese censorship. I made the record of 
[the addressee] in my Klausen business file, which I turned over 
to American Intelligence officers in Japan [after the war]... . 
My wife, while en route to the United States, fearing that she 
might be bringing money or other matter illegally into the United 
States, opened the letter and although she could not read it (she 
did not read English), she noted positively that it was signed by 
Dr. Richard Sorge. . . . As my Klausen business file and my 
former wife’s diary will prove, the address on this letter was 
Owen Lattimore. . . .” 


tions are successful, forces will be ordered back 
immediately.” And as late as December 2, Nagano 
was told by the highest Imperial authorities that 
if the Nomura-Kurusu-Hull talks were successful, 
the Japanese fleet would be recalled. 

The pro-American group in Tokyo which pressed 
for a settlement of the Japanese-American differ- 
ences showed an astonishing persistence. In the 
long months of discussions with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, they were met by rebuff after rebuff. 
That Hull should have been suspicious of the Japa- 
nese government was not only understandable but 
to his credit. Japan’s history in China was not one 
to inspire confidence. But he should not have let 
this suspicion override his diplomatic perspicacity 
or blunt his concern for a United States already 
moving inexorably into the European conflict. 


The Japanese Proposals 


In April 1941, two events took place which should 
have been of some assurance to the State Depart- 
ment. In Moscow, Foreign Minister Matsuoka met 
quietly with the American Ambassador, Laurence 
Steinhardt, to impress him with the importance of 
an improvement in relations between their two 
countries. The basis for the current difficulties was 
China, and Matsuoka suggested that Japan might 
offer an equitable peace to the Chinese government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. In return, Japan sought a 
promise from the United States that our good of- 
fices would be used in arriving at this peace. Stein- 
hardt was impressed with Matsuoka’s sincerity, 
and speedily sent Washington a résumé of this con- 
versation. 

On April 9, 1941, a group of private citizens of 
both countries presented the State Department 
with a plan for preserving the peace. This plan, 
drafted in collaboration with Nomura and having 
his seal of approval, was based on a Japanese guar- 
antee of Chinese territorial and economic integrity 
in return for Chinese recognition of the puppet 
regime in Manchukuo. It involved the withdrawal 
of Japanese troops from China proper and the rein- 
stitution of America’s traditional and honored 
Open Door Policy. Japan also pledged herself to 
stay out of the European war unless her partners 
in the Tripartite Pact, Germany and Italy, were 
attacked by the United States. 
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The reaction of the State Department and Sec- 
retary Hull to these proposals was one of cynical 
hostility. Counterproposals were offered by the 
United States, and the long and senseless debate 
began. At every turn, Nomura warned the United 
States that the military party in Tokyo was push- 
ing hard for war, that delay only strengthened its 
hand and weakened the antiwar forces, and that if 
any kind of a working arrangement for a negotia- 
tion of the China Incident could be arrived at, 
Japan would assure this country a free hand in 
Europe. But Secretary Hull and the State Depart- 
ment insisted on what amounted to unconditional 
diplomatic surrender. 

In this atmosphere of muddle and mortification, 
the Japanese militarists continued their ascendancy. 
On July 24, a Nipponese invasion force landed in 
Camranh Bay, Indo-China, easily overcoming the 
depleted and discouraged French forces. President 
Roosevelt called in Nomura, and in the presence of 
Admiral Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles, he an- 
nounced the full embargo of Japan—as a retalia- 
tory move. The Japanese were not impressed by 
the justice of the American position. They knew 
that the embargo had been in the works since July 
2—long before the invasion. Sumner Welles has 
stated candidly that both Admiral Stark and Gen- 
eral Marshall had long warned that an embargo 
would “most prebably” lead to war. 

More significant than the marches and counter- 
marches of the diplomats—and of more bearing to 
this narrative—was the determined effort of Roose- 
velt’s advisers to block frantic attempts by the 
antiwar faction to arrange a meeting between the 
President and Premier Konoye. That Lauchlin Cur- 
rie was the President’s chief adviser on the Far 
East, is of more than passing interest. On August 
17, 1941, Nomura communicated Premier Konoye’s 
urgent request for such a meeting in mid-Pacific 
so that the problems which had stumped the diplo- 
mats could be thrashed out definitively “in a peace- 
ful spirit.” Twice before this plea had been made 
by Nomura to the State Department—but to no 
avail. It took the President six days to come to a 
decision. Between the two dates, he received a per- 
sonal appeal from Konoye. Hull was also enjoined 
by Ambassador Grew to urge this meeting in a 
letter which noted: 


Not only is the proposal unprecedented in Japa- 
nese history, but it is also an indication that Japa- 
nese intransigeance is not crystallized completely 
owing to the fact that the proposal has the approval 
of the Emperor and the highest authorities in the 
land. The good which may flow from a meeting be- 
tween Premier Konoye and President Roosevelt is 
incalculable. 


Hull was not moved by this. Though the Japanese 
premier sent periodic appeals to the President for 
this meeting, though Konoye assented to a meeting 
place on American soil—in violation of all tradi- 


tion—the President stalled. Grew and Eugene Doo- 
man, a skilled and perceptive career diplomat jy 
Tokyo, warned that failure to hold this meeting 
would deliver Japan into the hands of the imperig). 
ists. The State Department persisted in its role as 
a tower of obstinacy. On October 16, 1941, th 
Konoye Cabinet fell—as a direct consequence of jt, 
failure to bring about a meeting with the President 

The men who sought to halt the careening page 
toward war were almost desperate. They knew tha 
the war party had already embarked on final war 
preparation which could only be reversed by some 
sort of American-Japanese understanding. Today 
we know that the State Department was aware of 
that urgency—the United States had broken the 
Japanese code and was privy to all its radio mes. 
sages to embassies, military outposts and diplo. 
matic missions. Yet nothing was done. 


Seeretary Hull’s Change of Mind 


On November 20 the Japanese made what was 
to be their last attempt. This was the famous offer 
of a modus vivendi, a ninety-day truce during 
which Japan and the United States could arrive at 
a Pacific settlement. Acceding to the State Depart. 
ment’s demand, the Japanese agreed to make the 
Tripartite Pact a dead letter by interpreting it 
“freely and independently” and by disavowing all 
intentions of entering the European war unless 
they were directly attacked by one of the belliger- 
ents. Japan also accepted President Roosevelt's 
offer to act as a mediator in the Sino-Japanese 
war, and undertook to withdraw all troops from 
French Indo-China upon the restoration of peace. 
In return, the economic blockade of Japan would 
be lifted. 

The modus vivendi came within an inch of being 
accepted. Then, on November 26, Hull took the step 
later described as “touching the button that started 
the war.” He tossed away the truce and issued an 
ultimatum to the Japanese. Ten days later, the 
Japanese fleet, steaming on Pearl Harbor, received 
the message: “Climb Mount Niitaka.” 

The State Department did not act blindly. Secre- 
tary of War Stimson called Hull to question him 
about the modus vivendi on November 27, the day 
after the ultimatum. For the first time, Stimso 
learned that the truce plan had been rejected. Sig- 
nificantly, Hull told Stimson, “I have washed my 
hands of it and it is now in the hands of you and 
|'Navy Secretary Frank] Knox—the Army ani 
Navy.” 

In the gingerbread edifice which then housed the 
State Department, war had not been declared, bu! 
it had been accepted. What had changed the mints 
of the President and his Secretary of State at this 
zero hour of history? 

From the moment that Soviet Russia was %# 
tacked by Nazi Germany in June 1941, world Com 
munist efforts had been devoted to the preventid 
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of a second front in Asia. Fighting a losing battle 
in Europe, the Russians needed every soldier, every 
tank, every bullet. Yet they could not afford to 
leave their Siberian borders unprotected without 
sound assurances that Japan would not strike them 
in the back as they themselves had struck Poland 
in 1939. Richard Sorge’s? job, therefore, evolved 
from espionage pure and simple to espionage and 
the influencing of policy in Japan and (through 
the German Embassy) in Germany. 

“When the cry of war with the Soviet Union be- 
came urgent in 1941 . . . I did not restrict Ozaki’s 
positive maneuvers within the Konoye group nor 
did I hesitate to work on the Germans,” Sorge 
wrote. Ozaki, Sorge’s chief assistant, began work- 
ing on his friends, on Prince Saionji and Premier 
Konoye. He warned that Soviet strength was being 
underestimated and suggested that a war with the 
Russians could not possibly be of any value to 
Japan. 

Sorge’s first reports, in July, on the possibility 
of a Japanese attack on Russia were pessimistic. 
He radioed to Moscow that Ambassador Ott, 
his close friend in the German Embassy, had in- 
formed him that Japan would attack Russia upon 
the fall of Leningrad and Moscow, and the German 
penetration to the Volga. But, Sorge added, Tojo 
was not interested in an attack on Russia. Late in 
July, he reported that there would be no attack on 
Russia. A message still later that month informed 
his Russian masters that the Japanese Navy had 
enough oil reserves for two years, the civilian pop- 
ulation for half a year. This meant that Japan 
would either be forced to come to a settlement with 
the United States—the world’s greatest oil-produc- 
ing country—or to go to war with the Western 
powers in order to get by conquest what she lacked. 
For Russia, this was good news; how much oil was 
there in Siberia? 

But Ozaki continued his close watch on Japanese- 
American negotiations. And these were enough to 
keep the Kremlin in a jittery state. Though Mos- 
cow knew, through Sorge, that the Japanese Cabi- 
net had agreed on a move southward and war with 
the United States should the “peace” talks break 
down, it was also aware that the discussions might 
succeed in a temporary or permanent truce. In this 
case, Japan would get the oil and steel she des- 
perately needed and, in time, turn on her ancient 
enemy—Russia. 

Early in October, Sorge radioed another progress 
report to Moscow on the course of “American- 
Japanese talks”: 


In Konoye’s opinion they will end successfully if 
Japan decreases her forces in China and French 
Indo-China and gives up her plan of building eight 
naval and air bases in French Indo-China. . . . How- 
ever, there will be war only if the talks break down, 
and there is no doubt that Japan is doing her best 
*Sorge, a Soviet master spy, had penetrated the Nazi Party and 
become press attaché to the German Embassy in Tokyo. 
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to bring them to a successful conclusion, even at the 
expense of her German ally. [Italics added.] 


Also in October, Ozaki warned that “the next 
two or three weeks will be the most crucial with 
respect to Japan’s advance to the south” and an 
attack on the Western powers. He was encouraging 
the militarists and giving them ammunition to use 
against the antiwar faction. Ozaki was reading the 
discouraged reports of Japanese diplomats in 
Washington; their frustration in the face of the 
State Department’s inability (or reluctance) to 
grasp the urgency of the situation made it clear 
that unless there was a sharp change in American 
thinking, war was inevitable. 

In mid-October 1941, less than two months before 
Pearl Harbor, Sorge and Ozaki sent the Fourth 
3ureau a long report stating the opinion that the 
Japanese had given up hope of arriving at an 
agreement with the American government and that 
an attack against the United States and Britain 
would be launched in December or possibly in early 
January. The Kremlin, which had been given warn- 
ing by Roosevelt of Germany’s attack on Russia, 
returned the favor by keeping this precious mili- 
tary intelligence to itself. 


The Role of Certain Americans 


When General Willoughby, MacArthur’s intelli- 
gence chief in SCAP, took the stand in August 
1951 before the McCarran Internal Security Sub- 
committee, he made public Sorge’s activities to 
drive Japan into a Pacific war. But he was not al- 
lowed to elaborate on the role of certain Americans 
in this endeavor; shortly before Willoughby testi- 
fied, he was visited by a major general who yave 
him specific instructions as to what could be and 
what could not be said. The country merely heard 
the truth as censored by President Truman and the 
Pentagon. But there is evidence that pressure con- 
tinued at the Tokyo end right up until the bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor. Whether it came from Ameri- 
cans or from Communist-inspired Japanese, we 
still do not know. One interesting aspect of the 
puzzle is that Prince Saionji, a member with Ozaki 
of the Breakfast Group and Secretary of the Japa- 
nese Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
amazed his friends in the government by discard- 
ing his former “liberalism” and giving comfort to 
the war party. 

We are learning today how this coordinated pres- 
sure continued in Washington and Chungking. Per- 
haps we shall never learn whether it was motivated 
by misguided idealism, ignorance, or Red-handed 
villainy. 

Let us go back to November 20 when the Japa- 
nese antiwar faction offered the famous modus vi- 
vendi. This proposal was enthusiastically seconded 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who felt that the 
United States was not yet prepared to defend her- 
self against attack in the Pacific. General MacAr- 
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thur was not yet ready in the Philippines and the 
Navy was funneling much of its strength into the 
Atlantic. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet, it was decided to 
accept the modus vivendi. But before this was for- 
mally done, it was felt that Chiang Kai-shek should 
be informed of the truce terms and of the notable 
advantages which the battered and weakened Chi- 
nese would derive from them. The delicate task of 
explaining the modus vivendi was assigned to Owen 
Lattimore, in Chungking as the President’s per- 
sonal representative. There seemed to be no reason 
why Chiang should not agree to a temporary truce 
which, if only for a time, would relieve China of 
the grinding burden of war and probably lead to a 
moderately equitable peace. The world will never 
know precisely how the truce was explained to the 
Generalissimo. 

On November 25, however, Lauchlin Currie re- 
ceived at the White House a cable signed “Latti- 
more”: 


...I feel you should urgently advise the President 
of the Generalissimo’s very strong reaction. ... Any 
“modus vivendi” now arrived at with Japan would 
be disastrous to Chinese belief in America... . It is 
doubtful whether either past assistance or increas- 
ing aid would compensate for the feeling if the Chi- 
nese national trust in America is undermined by 
reports of Japan’s escaping military defeat by dip- 
lomatie victory. [Italics added. ] 

In Washington, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Harry Dexter White was busy lighting a 
fire under Secretary Hull to denounce the modus 
vivendi. A member of two Soviet spy rings, White 
had some years earlier demonstrated his love for 
China by turning over for transmission to Russia 
a report on Chinese finances detailed enough to 
permit a hostile power to wreck that nation’s econ- 
omy. To undercut the truce arrangements, White 
summoned Edward C. Carter and other leaders of 
the IPR to Washington. He urged them to impress 
their friends in government with the view that a 
solution of the China Incident would be a “sell- 
out.” A letter by Carter, written on November 29, 
1941, is extremely revealing: 

“I should think that Currie probably had a ter- 
ribly anxious time for the past week,” Carter wrote 
to a friend. “For a few days, it looked as though 
Hull was in danger of selling China* and America 
and Britain down the river. Currie did not say this, 
but I learned it from other high sources.” 

Carter admitted under oath before the Senate 


3Just three and one half years earlier, Carter had stated in a 
memorandum to Miriam Farley of the IPR staff, that “fof course 
I agree” with a Lattimore proposal embodied in a letter to him 
(May 18, 1938) that IPR propagandize in favor of a partition 
of China by Japan, based on the military status quo. This dis- 
memberment plan was incorporated in a memorandum by Chen 
Han-seng, a Chinese Communist. It went far beyond the modus 
vivendi in its generosity to Japan and its betrayal of Nationalist 
China. It also allowed for the free play of the Chinese Communists 
in their kampf against Chiang. Why should Lattimore and Carter 


feel so strongly against a temporary truce in 1941? And why 
should Lattimore have stated in 1938 that for IPR to press for 
a “settlement” ceding Manchuria would “increase its reputation’’? 


Internal Security Subcommittee that he had gone 
down to Washington at White’s insistence “to ge. 
if there was anything private citizens or goverp. 
ment servants could do to make certain” the modys 
vivendi would not be consummated. “There were 
rumors,” he added, “that Mr. Hull, who had beep 
playing golf, I think, with Admiral Nomura... 
was being persuaded by the Japanese that by right 
of conquest and because Japan was so much more 
civilized they should really be in China as the 
British were in India.” But Carter insisted that he 
had never put any pressure on Hull because the 
modus vivendi had already been rejected. This dig 
not quite jibe with the story of Lauchlin Currie’s 
“terribly anxious time” but the committee did not 
press the point. 


East Wind Rain 


If Carter did not personally speak to Hull, how. 
ever, there were enough of the IPR’s friends and 
supporters to do the job. There was Harry White, 
who always worked through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau. There was Lauchlin 
Currie, armed with the Lattimore cable. Secretary 
Hull reversed himself almost overnight. On No- 
vember 26, without the knowledge of Secretary 
Stimson but with the approval of the President, he 
issued his famous “get-out-of-China-or-else” mes- 
sage to the Japanese. As an ultimatum, it was not 
as brusque as some; as a basis for further nego- 
tiation, it was a door slammed in Japan’s face. Ac- 
cording to House Document No. 339, President 
Roosevelt had said in a discussion of the ultimatum 
that “we were likely to be attacked, perhaps next 
Monday.” He was wrong, but only as to the date. 

The Japanese government had arranged, on No- 
vember 19, 1941, to transmit the message “East 
Wind Rain” in the middle of its regular short- 
wave news broadcast as a warning to Japanese 
diplomatic personnel once the war decision had been 
made. This was known to American intelligence, 
which had broken the Japanese code. The Army 
Pearl Harbor Board reported that “such informa- 
tion [the ‘winds’ message] was picked up by a 
monitoring station. This information was received 
and translated on December 3, 1941, and the con- 
tents distributed to high authority.” The 
“winds” message has disappeared from Navy files. 
All other copies, according to the Army board, also 
disappeared shortly after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Navy officers admitted the existence of the inter- 
cept until 1944, then suffered a progressive loss of 
memory. The “high authority” in the Army, Navy, 
and White House deny that they ever saw the mes- 
sage. Was it lost on the way? Did it stray? Or was 
it suppressed by someone of greater or lesser im- 
portance? 

East Wind Rain fell on Pearl Harbor on a quiet 
Sunday. If some men died, other men were Vit 
torious. 
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Let’s Decontrol Materials, ‘Too 


If our price and wage controls are now repealed, 


By HAROLD S. TAYLOR 


The Controlled Materials Plan is one of the most 
ambitious—not to say presumptuous—of the guns- 
and-butter mechanisms the Fair Deal hastened to 
clamp on the country’s economy when the Korean 
outbreak afforded the excuse. It has had its suc- 
cesses and its failures—like any other human en- 
deavor. Unlike most, however, the successes and 
the failures have been equally pernicious to the 
cause they were supposed to serve. Its early vexa- 
tions helped bring the decision to cut back the guns 
and increase the butter, and its ability to channel 
investment assures us a period when we shall have 
more cows than fodder. 

The Controlled Materials Plan—CMP in Wash- 
ingtonese—allots, through the Defense Production 
Administration, all the industrial materials of 
which there aren’t supposed to be enough to go 
around. These are parceled out among immediate 
defense production, building of plant and equip- 
ment for defense production, essential civilian pro- 
duction and plant and finally, non-essential produc- 
tion. Every purchaser of steel, copper, zinc and 
aluminum must provide himself with a certificate, 
attesting an allotment of the material, before he 
can order any of it from a supplier. 

Six months ago or less, the principal complaint 
against the system was that it was not working. In 
the fourth quarter of 1951 aluminum producers 
were confronted with fabricators’ priorities run- 
ning to 148 per cent of the producers’ maximum 
capacity. On the average, each vital metal was al- 
lotted in such quantity that one-fifth of the war 
contractors who might have expected absolute pri- 
ority were shut out. Damage to production was 
much more than one-fifth, of course, since some 
fabricators lacked one component and some another. 
The already-weary civilian durable-goods market, 
and the related bull market in stocks, were both 
looking for some place to lay the body down. 

Today most of that confusion is out of the way. 
Not all of it, by any means. At the beginning of 
the current quarter, an executive of one of the Big 
Four rail-equipment companies complained that his 
assembly line was stalled because he couldn’t get 
synchronized or matched shipments from his sup- 
Pliers of castings for wheels and drawbars, steel 
shapes for underbody and car-frames, and plates 
for sides and roofs. It was suggested that in the 
course of two or three quarters the disparities 
would certainly work themselves out. 


Mr. Taylor contends, the need for the Controlled 
Materials Plan would promptly expire with them. 


“Not so,” said the car-builder gloomily. “If I get 
2400 tons of wheels, the rules say I have to make 
600 box-cars out of those wheels before I can even 
order any shapes or plates!” He did concede that 
if he worked himself into such a box the Defense 
Production Administration might stretch the rules 
for him. 

With a few exceptions and many irritations, how- 
ever, CMP can be said to be working. Some of its 
hurdles were surmounted by the ingenuity of pri- 
vate makers of both defense and non-defense goods. 
Some have been submerged, by the dangerous ex- 
pedient of cutting the defense program back to 
what is comfortable, and begging the question 
whether the vast dislocation so gaily begun a year 
and a half ago was really necessary. Many of the 
bugs in the CMP infernal machine were worked 
out by the skill and patience of Manly Fleischmann, 
head of both National Production Authority and 
Defense Production Administration. 


The Controllers’ New-Style NRA 


Unfortunately, with the defense stretch-out and 
the durable goods recession, CMP appears to be no 
more than a minor nuisance; and since President 
Truman’s outrageous raid on the steel companies, 
CMP has apparently come to seem too trivial to 
worry about. 

Yet CMP’s working is a lot more dangerous than 
CMP’s not working. It has about done its work in 
shifting manufacturers into defense production, 
and the present lessened sense of urgency leaves it 
chiefly useful as a quasi-NRA for the control- 
addicts who infest Washington. They have some 
disgusting manifestations to their discredit already : 

1. Their order barring automatic transmissions 
for lower-priced cars. This saved a shirt-tailful 
of alloy metals, it is true. Also it kept forward- 
looking Henry Ford II from being kicked around 
a declining market by those bad old du Ponts’ 
Chevrolet. 

2. The Southern Senators’ blockade of any cer- 
tificate of necessity for artificial fiber plants. Rayon 
for tire cord, which would have been made in such 
plants, is the only rayon specialty that has resisted 
the textile slump. 

CMP and the certificate-of-necessity program 
are nominally separate. They are operated by sepa- 
rate agencies. Unfortunately, with the tax-gatherer 
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swooping down on any profitable business for sixty 
cents of every dollar earned, investment without a 
certificate-of-necessity is foolhardy. Mr. Fleisch- 
mann has told his DPA personnel that issuance of 
a certificate-of-necessity carries a moral obligation 
to see that the needed machines and materials are 
available. If a manufacturer can’t afford to do 
without a certificate, and CMP channels all ma- 
terials to certificate holders, the room left for 
wholly uncontrolled investment is small. 

It is significant that Mr. Fleischmann’s staff, 
right up to the day it took the brakes off all indus- 
trial and commercial construction for the third 
quarter of this year, proclaimed the desperate 
shortage of structural steel. The consumer’s leash 
is to be played out when it becomes absurd to do 
otherwise, but one end is always to remain in the 
bureaucrat’s hand. 

The time when CMP was a menace because it 
didn’t work has faded from most memories. Just 
now, with the stretch-out and new steel capacity 
coming in, it makes little difference either way. 
Sometime in the next few years, when the country 
discovers it has overbuilt capacity, and that con- 
sumer demand isn’t keeping pace, there will be new 
condemnations of the program. Slightly unfair 
ones, because the same thing happens at the end of 
every boom. In the past we simply did it without 
the vexation of having the Washington bureaucrats 
plan not to do it. 


Dangers for the Longer Run 


It is for the longer run—the next decade or the 
next generation—that the CMP and the whole state 
of mind it symbolizes can be a fatal menace. At 
least the Capital Issues Committee of World War II 
knew the import of what it was doing. It balanced 
its decisions against the necessity of winning a 
mortal struggle. Moreover, there were ways of 
recognizing when that struggle had been won. 

Current controls discharge the grave responsi- 
bilities of a capital-issues committee without really 
giving them a thought. The productive pattern of 
the next decade is being set as a byproduct of try- 
ing to make sure last Christmas that no one made 
a mechanical mouse out of a piece of tinplate which 
might otherwise have carried a can of condensed 
milk to Korea. No one in Washington can tell us 
what the aim of the current spending program is, 
or how we shall know when we have attained it. 

Certificates-of-necessity had been issued at latest 
count for $29.5 billion worth of plant. In relation 
to plant already in place, the most liberal additions 
are provided for in pulp and paper capacity, the 
least liberal in electric power. Is it merely a coin- 
cidence that signs multiply of an oversupply of pulp 
and paper from present plants, and of several re- 
gional shortages of electricity? 

It is unfair to argue that Mr. Fleischmann and 
his associates have always been in error, or even 


that they have been wrong oftener than right. After 
all, they have had able statisticians and economists 
at their command, and the industrialists who ask 
certificates-of-necessity are bound to have some idez 
of whether necessity actually exists. 

The whole system is wrong even when it is right, 
Power to direct investment should not be turned 
over to any buildingful of bureaucrats, no matte 
how wise. United States Steel’s great Fairies, 
plant at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, was forced t 
go to Mr. Fleischmann for every ton of steel it qj. 
verted from its customers to its building program 
About the time the plant was practically finish 
under these conditions, the controllers admitte 
there was plenty of structural steel for everyone 
It is respectfully submitted that between them the 
company and the customers could have struck , 
balance of supplying current demand and preparing 
for future needs without the outside supervision, 

Part of the same picture is price control. Ther 
is supposed to be an immense shortage of sulphur, 
Upon examination this turns out to be a shortage of 
sulphur at $20 a ton. It is simple to produce gy. 
phur at some $24 a ton, or its equivalent in sulphy 
dioxide, by burning pyrite or pyrrhotite as boile 
fuel. The price-controllers take one vital factor ou 
of the equation the sulphur user must solve befor 
he erects a pyrite burner. Then the CMP insist 
that he prove his answer correct before it will l¢ 
him build one. 

Worst of all, when Mr. Fleischmann and his a 
sociates have been wrong, the wide spread of CMP 
has made it impossible to argue with them. No om 
can buy a cement kiln in the black market, or gets 
turbo-generator up a dark alley from a man with 
his coat collar turned up. Potential suppliers ar 
too few, and themselves are caught in the CMP ne 

In last September’s Harvard Business Review 
Eliot Janeway, a thoughtful observer of the ew 
nomic scene, made some learned suggestions a 
how to reform an armament program which hk 
found to combine the worst faults of our one-tim 
Works Progress Administration and our one-tim 
War Production Board. The effort is doomed t 
failure. WPA and WPB are the poles betwee 
which any government program, directing in & 
tail, must oscillate. 

The thing to do is to get rid of the whole m 
chinery at the forthcoming June 30th expiration 
date, before it breaks our backs forever. No prit 
controls, no wage controls, no Controlled Materia 
Plan—only allocations of metal to specific gover 
ment contracts, these contracts to be let to th 
lowest bidder. Far from the inflation and laggitf 
production the controllers declare they fear fro 
such a program, it would deliver the goods in spt 
tacular fashion. The whole world would get a le 
son in the benefits of truly free enterprise that! 
would never forget. So too, it is to be hoped, woul 
some of our left-over NRA enthusiasts in hif 
places. 
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Our Leftist Clergy 


1. The Enigma 


A clergyman inquires why so many of the American 


By WALTER M. HAUSHALTER 


liberal 


Shortly before World War II, under the dome of 
st, Isaac’s Cathedral in Leningrad, I listened to a 
lecture on atheism by a lady missioner from the 
Kremlin. At my elbow stood a distinguished Amer- 
ican newspaper columnist. Together we had wit- 
nessed the sorry remains of a liquidated Church 
and Christianity. Edifices once used as sanctuar- 
ies of the Faith now served as museums of 
atheism. Together we had studied the poverty and 
fear-haunted faces of Moscow and Leningrad. As 
we left Russia, standing on deck for a last look at 
the receding shore, the columnist, Mr. Frank 
Kent, asked the thorny question I here propose to 
try to answer—“After what we have seen, how 
can so many American clergymen and churchmen 
be enthusiastic about communism?” 

An answer to this enigma becomes the more 








difficult as one listens to the jarringly contradic- 
tory reports of apparently competent witnesses. 
When Churchill promised Finland aid against 
“the Russian Slave State” he declared: “Its phil- 
osophy of communism rots men’s souls.” On March 
24, 1948, Senator Styles Bridges denounced Rus- 
siancommunism as a “threat to the very existence 
of Western Christian civilization . .. an inter- 
national conspiracy of desperate, ruthless men 
who will not hesitate to plunge mankind into a 
blood bath if we leave them any chance of win- 
ning world dominion.” Pope Pius XII, his “Divini 
Redemptoris,” sums up his oft-repeated testimony: 
“Communism aims to banish every remembrance 
of the Christian religion. Thousands of clergy 
and laity are tortured because they are good 
Christians opposed to atheistic communism.” 

At the other pole, a group of Protestant Amer- 
ican churchmen, headed by Dr. Ralph Sockman, 
returned from a visit behind the Iron Curtain to 
render a report complimentary to the achieve- 
ments of communism for the rights of man. 
Hewlett Johnson, the “Red” Dean of Canterbury, 
whose pro-Communist writings have been circu- 
lated by the millions in America, explains that 
Communist anger is directed only against corrupt 
forms of the Church. Factually, he fails to go 
behind the mask. Many American Church leaders 
are now trumpeting the Communist ideals as 
identical with those of Christianity. Factually, 
again, these churchmen fail to go back of the 
words that come from the mouth of the mask. 
However lofty the professed ideals of Soviet com- 


clergy are pro-Communist, and finds that their 


idealism blinds them to Soviet reality. 


munism, Christianity is being destroyed behind 
the Iron Curtain. This horrifying difference be- 
tween the high ideals and murderous realities of 
communism is the real issue. It must be faced. 

Why will men and women in pulpits and pews 
labor for a Communist order that means their own 
destruction? The word that explains the trouble 
has a disarming philosophic beauty. It is “liberal- 
ism.”” Examined for what it is, religious liberal- 
ism will be found the choicest soil for the planting 
of Communist seed and the reaping of Communist 
harvests. 


Ideals vs. Reality 


American religious liberalism, probably the 
most dynamic in the Western world, has had a 
brilliant career. Its ideals of reform and social 
advance have been bold and militant. It has taken 
body blows for emancipation of slaves, enfran- 
chisement of women, abolition of child labor, de- 
liverance from war, and a better standard of 
living. Beyond this bloody battleground for human 
rights the liberals are sustained by an ecstatic 
vision of Science, the great Messiah, leading man- 
kind up the spiral of inevitable evolution to 
undreamed-of perfection. As Luther Burbank 
“speeded up plant evolution by five thousand 
years,” so the religious liberals believe they can 
speed mankind to a realizable Utopia of well- 
being—except for one obstacle, one present enemy 
to be overthrown: acquisitive capitalism. 

The French Revolutionists who dated humanity 
from the year 1792 envisaged a Utopia of progress 
where economic and social laws were to be manip- 
ulated by human hands. Now comes Russian com- 
munism with a new dating of humanity from the 
October Revolution. Since the overthrow of the 
democratic regime of Kerensky they have pro- 
fessed item for item the liberalistic ideals of the 
French Revolution—liberty, equality, fraternity, 
abundant life, progress. These ideals nobody 
disputes. But the purges of millions of the inno- 
cent, the starvation in the Ukraine, the organized 
destruction of Christianity, the subjugation to 
slavery of the satellite countries—these are the 
hideous reality. And as for the economic elevation 
of the common man, Chamberlin in 1934 estimated 
the average Russian income as below that of the 
time of the Czars. The Soviet deficit today is made 
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up as Napoleon made it up for France, by loot 
from surrounding nations. 

Their devotion to the ideals of the French and 
Russian Revolutions explains why many Amer- 
ican Church liberals reach out a sympathetic hand 
to communism. To read the proposals of Rousseau 
or Lenin gives the dullest a thrill of pride at the 
vistas of nobility possible to man. The visions of 
the Washington braintrusters might also be thrill- 
ing if one could forget the menacing national debt 
and the assistance lent by the idealists to the 
destruction of European Christendom. The liberals 
are strong in the realm of ideas, ideals, visions, 
hopes, dreams; and one of their number has in- 
formed us that “ideals are the only reality.” 
Understand this and you understand why many 
American Church liberals favor communism and 
why they dismiss its bitter fruits as irrelevant. 


The Cult of the “Common Man” 


One of the basic assumptions of liberalism 
which all sincere liberals should re-examine is 
that improvement in the material surroundings 
of man can per se make for any improvement in 
man himself. In re-examining it, we are testing 
the foundations of the ideology of the French 
Revolution, Russian communism and religious 
liberalism. 

That Christianity is interested in the material 
improvement of man has eloquent testimony from 
the Founder, the revealed Truths, Church Coun- 
cils, and the long historic record. But we are on 
safer ground when we take to heart the simple 
observation that man does not live by bread alone. 
It is here we lay finger on the malady that afflicts 
Western cultural ideologies. The logical end of 
liberalism is humanism, the denial of any God 
beyond man or human values. This apostasy of 
idealistic, liberal humanism explains the tragedy 
that threatens Christendom. One fathom deeper 
we arrive at the foundation reason for the well- 
meaning but fatal leaning of American Church 
liberalism to the Communist ideology. It is the 
shallow, superficial conception of Man indulged 
by the liberals of all time. Rousseau held forth 
eloquently on “the original goodness and unlimited 
perfectibility of human nature.” Glorifying a pre- 
sumptive “state of nature,” he put all species of 
humans on a dead level of equality, and achieved 
it by dragging the superior down to the level of 
the inferior. This same false dogma of equality 
dominates Soviet communism in theory. In prac- 
tice the Kremlin’s concern for the common man 
dwindles close to zero. 

Still granting them all sincerity, American lib- 
erals have evinced an enormous concern for the 
common and the forgotten man. A naive theology 
leads them to praise the vast reservoirs of good in 
the Prodigal Son, the publicans and sinners. Some 
of the liberal psychologists have gone so far as 


to explain away sin and crime as due to mal 
adjustments of the economic environment, Frop 
this it was only one step to deploring any physic,) 
mental, moral, social or economic inequality, p, 
member that the liberal will follow his “ideas ani 
ideals” to the bitter end, no matter what the be. 
setting facts. To him the common man is the epi. 
tome of virtue, and superiority is an impertinenc 
Therefore. all economic and social inequality mus 
be eradicated and the Common Man exalted. (jy, 
that is done, the millenium will be here. 
Realism in every race and epoch of history ha 
given us another picture of man —the comm 
man and every man. Jeremiah, Luther, Dostog. 
sky, Shakespeare, Goethe, Hegel and Darwin hay, 
shown him as a creature emerging from the m; 
with the heavy marks of the beast. Mark Tyaj, 
has spoken for them all! “You say he is a hum 
being. You don’t need to go any further; I doy} 
want to know any more. He couldn’t be worse’ 
“God made man at the end of the week,” says th 
author of “What Is Man,” “when He was tire’ 
Flippant as this may sound, it is the judgment; 
the realists who have actually watched man q 
he ate and fought and reproduced his kind. Api 
those who have observed the antics of man sine 
1914 have considerable evidence to support th 
pessimistic conclusions of Mark Twain. 
Genuine Christianity never entertained ay 
beautiful, grandiose ideas of man, common « 
superior, in his raw state of nature. It has gon 
into a blacker mood than Schopenhauer « 
Nietzsche concerning human nature in its ur 
generate state. Christianity has never made api: 
ogy for its deep pessimism concerning man. k 
is a warmonger, an alien to God. He is anti-social 
a lover of himself, the old Adam and the seed ¢ 
death. The only human beings in whom Christ- 
anity has any confidence, or to whom it attribute 
dependable virtue, are those regenerate in th 
God-Man. “To as many as receive Him powers 
given to become the Sons of God.” Christianity i 
intensely concerned with the elevation of th 
common man. But to attribute to the common ma 
the grandiose status assigned him by communis 
and liberalism is alien to genuine Christianity. 
Liberal American churchmen talk glibly of “th 
new man created by the Communist state wher 
capitalism and the profit motive have been abe: 
ished.” This statement, used by one of them, couli 
be attributed to any of a dozen of their leaden 
such as Bishop Bromley Oxnam and Dr. Ham 
Ward. Here in this one statement comes to ligt 
the whole devastating fallacy of the French Rew 
lution, the Russian Communist Revolution, ant 
American religious, humanistic liberalism. It ® 
the fallacy of supposing that any economic orée 
will bring to perfection the supposed virtues ¢ 
this supposedly good fellow called man. Our Lot 
had an enormous interest in the material improv 
ment of man. His formula for achieving it W* 
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“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all things 
will be added.” The formula of liberalism has been: 
“Seek ye first a non-capitalistic economic order 
and the Kingdom of God is yours.” 

How can any economic order that basically 
denies God “create a new Man”? Where, asks au- 
thentic Christianity, has any power ever been 
seen on earth to create a new man save in the 
God-Man? A conviction now rises in many quar- 
ters of Europe and America that only a moral, 
spiritual regeneration of vast dimension can save 
Christendom from disintegration and imminent 
atom-bomb destruction. That regeneration must 
begin with the individual. It must emanate from 
God and uplift God. Whatever economic change 
and relocation comes from such a spiritual re- 
generation will be welcomed into the social struc- 
ture. When the well-meaning Church liberals who 
have followed the Communist line realize our first 
need for a spiritual regeneration under God, when 
they throw their brilliant leadership to this long- 
overdue regeneration, the trumpeting for Commu- 
nist ideals in American churches will cease. 


Ascoli Traps Fu Manchu 


Fu Manchu is back. That arch-criminal of fiction, 
masked as the China Lobby, stalks the pages of Max 
Ascoli’s magazine the Reporter. According to Chief 
Inspector Ascoli and his aides, Fu is in the United 
States now, bent upon the most diabolical scheme 
of his career—that of undermining the valiant ap- 
peasers of Chinese “agrarianism” in our State De- 
partment and lining up American public opinion on 
the side of Nationalist China. 

A Reporter ad reveals: “In Washington, a car 
bearing diplomatic license plates pulled up to a 
newsstand, a man described as ‘Oriental’ emerged 
from it and offered $500 for a thousand copies of 
the Reporter. . .” If this wasn’t old Doc Fu Man- 
chu, I'll eat Lattimore’s “Ordeal by Slander.” 

A master of disguise, Fu “China Lobby” Manchu 
operates under various aliases. As Chiang Kai-shek 
he did his best to annoy Generals Marshall and Stil- 
well, as well as Mao Tse-tung. As Madame Chiang, 
he had the gall to plead for American aid to the 
Nationalist cause. As chief of the Chinese National- 
ist delegation to the UN, Fu has been trying to 
prevent our recognition of Red China; as the Na- 
tionalist Ambassador in Washington, he has had the 
effrontery to defend the government he represents. 

The indictment, spread over two issues of the 
Reporter (April 15 and 29) charged “China Lobby” 
Pu with such heinous crimes as: (1) Refusing to 
believe that the Chinese Communists were simply 
agrarian reformers independent of the Kremlin. 
(2) Failing to see corruption within the Nationalist 
government, such as officials accepting deep freezers, 
mink coats, Florida trips, cash gratuities. (I beg 
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the reader’s pardon. Upon rereading the Reporter, 
I find no reference to deep freezers, etc. It must 
have been some other government.) (3) Avarice. 
Some members of the China Lobby have even spent 
their own money to further the cause of the Na- 
tionalists. What could be lower? 

Other charges are that (4) “China Lobby” Fu be- 
lieves Louis Budenz and other ex-Communists. Fu 
actually rejoices in the fact that ex-Communists, 
by exposing non-ex-Communists, create in this 
country an air of suspicion that hampers the work 
of good fellow-travelers. (5) He was hostile to Gen- 
eral Marshall’s efforts to arrange a coalition in 
China, blatantly refusing to appreciate the results 
of such coalitions in Poland, Rumania, etc. (6) He 
reads the Freeman. An execrable crime. 

The cunning Dr. Fu Manchu has been able to 
gain the confidence of Americans in various walks 
of life. Here are a few of them: Senators Taft, 
Bridges, McCarran, McCarthy, Knowland, Wiley, 
and Congressman Judd. And Mr. Alfred Kohlberg. 

Generals Chennault, Hurley and Wedemeyer, who 
think China could have been saved from the Com- 
munists. William C. Bullitt, a low character who 
dislikes all Communists, including Chinese. Thomas 
E. Dewey, an old member of the Fu Manchu outfit. 
And Mr. Alfred Kohlberg. 

Freda Utley and John T. Flynn, who have vicious- 
ly attacked the State Department in their books and 
branded a number of upright fellow-travelers as 
pro-Communists. And Mr. Alfred Kohlberg. 

There are, according to the Reporter, a number 
of heroes in the fight against “China Lobby” Fu. 
Some of the heroes are also saints and some of the 
saints are martyrs. 

St. George Marshall and St. Dean Acheson: Two 
saints in one act—appeasement of the Chinese 
Communists. St. Joseph Stilwell: He was so kind to 
the Communists and so hated Chiang Kai-shek! 

St. Owen Lattimore: He suffers constantly for 
his convictions. St. Owen’s life is an open book— 
with too many pages, unfortunately, torn out and 
left behind on the road from Yenan to Peiping via 
Moscow. 

John Stewart Service, John Carter Vincent, John 
Paton Davies and a few other present and former 
government officials, who have been hysterically ac- 
cused of favoring the Chinese Communists, whereas 
they were merely trying to impress them with Uncle 
Sam’s kindness. This policy, as we all know, has 
paid off handsomely. 

Martyred members of the editorial staff of Amer- 
asia, victims of the China Lobby. 

The value of the Reporter’s indictment of Fu 
Manchu was best assessed by Mr. Ascoli himself in 
its issue of April 1: “Our report on the China 
Lobby is the kind of job the Reporter likes best to 
do. Here, as always, our goal has been to be thor- 
oughly objective and never impartial.” 

Never impartial? You said a mouthful, Max! 

M. K. ARGUS 














ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


By WILLIAM S. SCHLAMM 











“Of Thee I Sing” 


Life, a shameless imitator of art, has tried hard 
to catch up with this declaration of American in- 
dependence of Gilbert & Sullivan, but “Of Thee 
I Sing” is still ahead by at least five Vice Presi- 
dents. This rapturous hymn to the rascality of 
politics can be safely revived every twenty years 
because that rascality is as timeless and eternal 
as politics itself. 

Twenty years have passed since Kaufman, 
Ryskind and the Gershwin brothers first worried 
about what happens to Vice Presidents, and who 
stole Rhode Island, but Wintergreen’s kind of love 
is still sweeping the country, the French Ambas- 
sador still reaches for our cigars, the Senate has 
yet to impeach the President, and no one has in the 
meantime found out who sold Rhode Island to 
whom. It is a great and wonderful country that 
can stay suspended in such hilarious miasmas for 
so long and survive. Also, it is a great and wonder- 
ful musical farce that can survive so many steals 
by history —and even Vice President Throttle- 
bottom’s actually becoming President. 

What should make my testimonial to the fero- 
cious vitality of the show peculiarly valid is that I 
seem to be the only critic (and perhaps the only 
member of the audience) on record who did not see 
the original production: when Gaxton and Victor 
Moore were stealing, on top of Rhode Island, the 
heart of this nation, Adolf Hitler’s considerably 
less funny act was monopolizing my critical atten- 
tion in another part of the world. So I look at the 
new production without backward squinting at the 
old, and I can report that it is the season’s mad- 
dest joy, though not exactly perfect. And before I 
continue raving about the delights awaiting you 
at the Ziegfeld Theater, I should like to file an 
exception or two. 





Being that rara avis, a genuine political satire, 
“Of Thee I Sing” does not really depend on its 
star performers’ stage magic: its dynamite of in- 
tellectual aggressiveness is potent enough to raise 
the roof in any case. But of course it is also 
theater, and the audience has every right to be 
seduced by John P. Wintergreen whose election 
platform, after all, is love. 

Mr. Jack Carson’s Wintergreen, I am sorry to 
say, could not seduce a nymphomaniac. His swag- 
ger is suave, his happy indifference to the responsi- 


bilities of high office uproariously Convincing, by; 
he lacks the animal magnetism which, in th 
satire’s clear pedagogic purpose, is John P, Wi, 
tergreen’s perilous main asset. Mr. Paul Hartmay; 
Alexander Throttlebottom, on the other hand, 
too much of a pixy (though a lovable one) to ry 
on one and the same ticket with the immense) 
earthy Mr. Carson. But when he gets enmeshed i 
a ballet group, Mr. Hartman can maim Terpsichor 
more radically and expose her inherent sillines 
more mercilessly, than any dance clown I remep. 
ber. Though for the ineluctable revival of 19p 
the authors may yet be fortunate enough to fini 
the ideal protagonists, the current ones will weg 
perfectly well for a long run of this one. So wij 
Miss Betty Oakes, whose Mary Turner would ad 
charm even to the recently refurbished Whit 
House. Miss Lenore Lonergan’s Diana Devereay 
scared me somewhat: so mean is her caricature ¢/ 
a Southern belle that Dixieland might respon 
with a second Secession. And only a nation ¢ 
France’s proverbial endurance can hope to outlive 
Florenz Ames’s spoofing as Ambassador. 
The production is generous, sets and costumes 
handsome, the line of beauty contestants sensi 
tional, and George Gershwin’s music just as super 
as we have known for all these years. No wizardy 
of staging, of course, can change that regrettable 
fact of theater life: that even such an incom 
parable first act has to end at some point and: 
second act must be written. This first act is 
veritable earthquake—and how is anybody to ge 
a story line out of an earthquake? Not eve 
Messrs. Kaufman and Ryskind knew how. Facel 
with the impossible task of squeezing a conver: 
tional plot from the primordial rituals of Amer 
ican politics, they did their best, to be sure, andi 
few moments of the second act almost attain th 
savage glory of the first. But though it is futile! 
muse on the undying masterpiece the authors coul 
have achieved had they only withstood the craft 
traditional hunger for a story line, I can not hel 
dreaming of a one-act “Of Thee I Sing.” Flowim 
along for two hours, and to hell with plot, thi 
torrent of laughing scorn at the stupidity of go 
ernment (any government) could inundate th 
entire political landscape. 
In the meantime, “Of Thee I Sing” will deligt! 
you just the way it is. So powerful is this evoce 
tion of a time (only two decades ago!) when the 
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American theater had guts, an aggressive point of 
yiew, and lusty marksmanship, that Mr. Brooks 
Atkinson, I feel obliged to acknowledge, got car- 
ried away and liked it. There is, as you can see, 
no end to the miracles of art. 


TV Blues (Diary Notes) 


Sunday: Clifton Fadiman (“This Is Show Busi- 
ness,” 7:30) easily the most horrifying horror pro- 
gram on TV and indubitably the strongest argu- 
ment against literacy. Mr. F. must have read 5000 
books, if he has read one, has set the standards of 
intellectual elegance for a generation of New 
Yorker matrons and Book-of-the-Month-Club cap- 
tives—and it all ends with this witless repartee 
(rehearsed), this saccharine tremolo in the sales 
pitch (cigarettes), this callous contempt for esthe- 
tic propriety! The fee (high) explains nothing: 
there just is not enough money in the U. S. Mint 
to make a man submit to such things unless they 
give him some sort of ghoulish pleasure. That dec- 
ades of immersion in printed matter could lead 
anyone into this sideshow existence raises illiteracy 
to a state of grace. George S. Kaufman at least 
despises himself (very visibly) for stooging on 
the same show. (And so he, perhaps, does it really 
just for the dough.) Mr. F., however, seems be- 
yond response to indignity—a catatonia obviously 
induced by overexposure to Proust. (Down with 
Gutenberg!) Now Ed Sullivan, who follows Mr. F. 
at 8 P.M. with the essentially similar “Toast of the 
Town” (main difference: he sells automobiles), is 
a distinct relief because no one remembers, or could 
suspect, that Mr. S. ever took part in a Henry James 
revival. He is genuinely proud to introduce a 
Johnnie Ray, and so the Good Lord may yet for- 
give him. He may even forgive Conrad Nagel whose 
“Celebrity Time,” at 10 P.M., makes some unfor- 
tunate celebrities (a trade expression for overpaid 
actors) look considerably dumber than anybody 
could possibly be. But divine mercy might run out 
on Mr. Hal Block of “What’s My Line?” (10:30) 
who, on the flimsy ground of being a gag writer, 
for more than a year has kept claiming dispensa- 
tion from elementary rules of taste. (That this 
show is sponsored by the manufacturer of an al- 
legedly powerful deodorant makes eminent sense. ) 
Don Hollenbeck who at 11 P.M. reviews the news 
with a constant sneer of sardonic misanthropy 
must have been looking at the same programs | 
saw. And so to bed. 


Monday: “Candid Camera” (7:15) conclusive proof 
that a show, no matter how excellent its “gimmick,” 
ls only as good as its producer’s taste. Allen Funt 
of “Candid Camera” has none whatsoever, which 
helps. For sometimes, manifestly because of a total 
absence of discrimination, a rewarding ray of mad- 
hess breaks through this fiendish abuse of innocent 
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people who did not know that their prattle was 
being recorded. At 7:45 I catch myself liking Perry 
Como. His songs could not be more imbecile, but 
the effortless gayety of this handsome fellow dis- 
pels, for about five minutes, the gloom that hovers 
over our TV sets. Which is more than can be said 
for Arthur Godfrey who tries hard but against 
crushing odds (at 8:30). His “Talent Scouts” 
seems to attract the most moronic studio audiences 
in the whole business, and the audience, asked to 
pick the winner among four performing contest- 
ants, is essential to his show. The audience usually 
picks the most vulgar performer. To win on that 
show, it seems, all a singer needs is the unmistak- 
able mark of destitution on an emaciated face. 
Sometimes even the inexhaustible Godfrey looks 
bewilderedly at his audience. And so, at 9 P.M., 
the mood is set for “Lights Out,” a program dedi- 
cated to the proposition that life can be ugly. It 
usually proves its case so convincingly that Robert 
Montgomery on “Robert Montgomery Presents” 
(which follows at 9:30) dependably fluffs a few 
lines, and I can not blame him. At 10:30 Brian 
Donlevy takes off on a “Dangerous Assignment,” a 
weekly testimony to the mental slowness and phy- 
sical indestructibility of U.S. intelligence services. 
No wonder that, at 11 P.M., John MacCaffrey has 
very bad news from all over the world. 


Tuesday: Took a deep breath listening to whole- 
some Dinah Shore (at 7:30). Needed it badly at 
7:45 when I was asked to drop in at the “Stork 
Club” show. This program ought to be shown in 
all slums ef the world, just to prove to les miser- 
ables that there is really no reason to envy the rich. 
There must have been more fun in the dungeons of 
Old Venice. On “Star Theater,” at 8, Milton Berle, 
too, reminded me of the much underrated Dark 
Ages—his jokes are easily that old. Also, they are 
far more painful than the relatively harmless tor- 
ture tools of the fourteenth century. (Sponsored 
by an oil company, this program seems to be a 
natural for selling one of those amazingly effective 
deodorants.) That night, to quote Boccaccio’s “De- 
cameron” of the same fourteenth century, they told 
no more stories. At 9 P.M., I saw a spot commercial 
for Chlorodent, took the hint, washed my mouth 
and went to bed. 


Wednesday: Too weak to look at the TV screen. 


Thursday: An almost lewd fascination with the 
miseries of our rich made me return to the “Stork 
Club.” My heart went out to the poor millionaires 
who, in front of innumerable TV sets, had to yawn 
for their supper. (Hope the Russians do not get 
hold of this gruesome evidence of how degrading 
life can be in the capitalist West.) At 8 P.M. saw 
one Groucho Marx insult a few invited guests on 
“You Bet Your Life.” Wondered whether he was 
any relation to that other Groucho Marx who used 
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to break our funnybones. (Did not think so: this 
TV G.M. is about as mad as my laundryman.) At 
8:30 “Treasury Men in Action.” Three corpses. 
Two more corpses on “Man Against Crime” at 9. 
Four more stiffs on “Big Town” at 9:30. Three 
more on “Martin Kane, Private Eye” at 10. Five 
more on “Foreign Intrigue” at 10:30. The news 
program at 11 P.M. rather boring, too. So I had 
three cups of coffee to keep myself from falling 
asleep, played Bach’s “Goldberg Variations” on the 
phonograph and finally had a most exciting time. 


Friday: “The Jazz Singer” on ““Broadway Theater” 
at 7:30. Felt nostalgic for Tuesday’s Milton Berle 
show. The depressing part was not so much the 
vapidity of that sub-childish tearjerker as the re- 
grettable collapse of this year’s first interesting 
production idea on TV: to present a play, in live 
performance and without the shenanigans of TV 
“adaptation,” every night of one week. To treat 
the TV audience as if it consisted of normal people 
(i.e., conventional theatergoers), and to build for 
every night of the week a line of defense to which 
fugitives from other TV stations could rally in 
hope, looked so sound an idea that even I could not 
see how it could possibly fail. But it did. (Never 
underrate the suicidal urges that seem to possess 
our TV executives!) For once TV had a cinch. 
They had the freedom of choice among, say, 300 
plays of proved audience magnetism and unexcep- 
tionable quality; and they could present them in 
full length; also, as the costs of one production 
were to be distributed over five consecutive eve- 
nings of ninety minutes each, they certainly could 
afford to hire a competent cast. So what could go 
wrong? Everything. The plays selected for the 
first three one-week runs (“The Trial of Mary 
Dugan,” “Three Men on a Horse,” “The Jazz 
Singer”) had not aged well; in fact, their very 
timeliness in the twenties proved their undoing in 
the fifties. And in what could only have been a fit 
of stinginess, the producers of “Three Men on a 
Horse” and “The Jazz Singer’ assembled the least 
professional cast I have ever seen on a TV screen. 
(“The Trial of Mary Dugan,” produced with a 
modicum of pride, indicated what blessings the 
“Broadway Theater” idea could bring to TV.) The 
results were too melancholy for words. I, at any 
rate, found “Wrestling at Jamaica” (that followed 
at 9:15) in comparison a riot of beauty and artis- 
tic perfection. Then back to the mouthwash. 


Saturday: “Beat the Clock” at 7:30. An effort to 
prove that there is nothing some people would not 
do for a chance at $500. Neither zany nor even 
faintly amusing but, on my word, a mean humilia- 
tion of flustered people in need of cash. At 8 P.M., 
“Star Review” with Ed Wynn—no longer the per- 
fect fool but, in his TV reincarnation, a fatigued 
teller of fatigued jokes. (Where are the lisps and 
the wonderful cackles of yesteryear?) Now it is 


primarily the humor of woolen underwear, ang the 
only sounds of exuberance come from the over. 
worked stage telephone. However, there followed a 
9 “Your Show of Shows,” and it is just that—gtij 
the consistently best variety show on TY. Imogene 
Coca, by physical endowment one of the least allur. 
ing ladies on TV, is TV’s most glorious triumph of 
mind over matter. A twinkle of her eyes erases ty, 
chorus lines and drowns twenty comedians in ig) 
cule. She would almost erase her own show if ; 
were not for a few bits of inspired clowning by 
Sid Caesar. (The day these two go off the air, my 
TV set is up for sale.) At 10:30, just to conditig, 
myself again for tomorrow and tomorrow, I leaped 
into “Your Hit Parade”—and waves of pollute 
music carried me back to real TV life. 


This Dubious Spring 


The class struggle reared its contentious head th: 
other midnight at the very portals of the Waldor? 
The news vendor, a nightly fixture, was hawking 
the morning papers between the twin revolving 
doors. Through the throng swept a beautiful young 
woman, garbed in an evening gown of red sy. 
mounted by an ermine stole; embodying the mos 
exquisite care of Manhattan’s luxury services. 

“Have you,” she asked the hawker, “the Dail 
Worker?” The hawker is a slight man with a wry, 
corrugated face and a voice the consistency of 
roofing paper. He swung on the young lady. 

“The Daily Worker,” he grated, “I don’t have. 
I have the Times, the Trib, the News and the Mir. 
ror. If I had the Daily Worker I would also have: 
limousine and chauffeur. If I wanted to go wrong 
I could go wrong long ago. I don’t go wrong, lady; 
I’m an old soldier.” 

The colloquy had bunched a small crowd. The in- 
quiring young lady exited smilingly through the 
revolving door; there were murmurs of approbation 
from the onlookers and life along the Park Avenue 
front again settled into its sleek groove. 

If we were the victims of Marxist sententiouw 
ness we could read some lesson into the encounter. 
It could be that Mr. Smetana of Whit Chambers: 
book, “Witness,” had the cue when he remarked 
that in the United States the workers were Demo 
crats, the middle class Republicans and the upp 
class Communists. We can not speak with authority 
about the class alignment of the beautiful lady ani 
the hawker. She might have been a Wall Stree 
secretary out for an evening’s fun on the Starlight 
Roof; the vendor might well be a substantial prop 
erty owner in Queens. 

The casual happenings of real life so seldom fit: 
doctrinaire pattern. Perhaps, being social realist 
not easily swayed by schematic categories, ¥ 
should put the whole thing down to the prankis! 
nature of a May night itself. FD. 
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Whittaker Chambers: Witness 


The editor of “A Reviewer’s Notebook” tells, in 
an article critique, of the profound influence 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Whittaker Chambers had upon him and others at 


Time, Inc. in the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 


Whittaker Chambers’s teeming, 800-page “Wit- 
ness” (Random House, $5) is one of those fecundly 
great books that can not be adequately handled 
in even the most comprehensive of reviews. The 
reason: dealing with it is like dealing with the 
whole of life. 


For this book, which has been advertised as the 
inside story of the Hiss case, is only incidentally 
the story of a famous trial. As Mr. Chambers says 
in the eloquent and tenderly moving letter to his 
children which opens the narrative, this book is 
about a spy case. All the paraphernalia, both hu- 
man and inanimate, of a Communist underground 
apparatus—agents, commissars, couriers, inform- 
ers, stolen documents, microfilmed secrets—shuffle 
through it. But these are, in the last analysis, just 
paraphernalia. The real essence of the book is that 
it is symbolic of all our lives, or at least symbolic 
of the life of every living mother’s son who has 
been touched with the grace that enables him to 
see the great and overwhelming evil of our time 
and to fight against it. Not many of us have been 
spies, not many of us have ever joined the Com- 
munist Party, either openly or secretly. But that 
has not been because of our superior virtue. For 
the truth is that most of us who came off the col- 
lege campuses of America in the twenties and the 
thirties succumbed to the evil of collectivist 
thinking in little, comfortable ways. We were the 
Fabians. We were the lukewarm. Whittaker 
Chambers, who believed in being a living witness 
to his faith (whatever it happened to be at the 
moment), was never lukewarm. Nevertheless, in 
his journey to the end of the night and back again, 
Mr. Chambers described at high-voltage intensity 
the are of experience that has been universal to a 
generation. That is what makes “Witness” (which 
is five times the length of the version that ran 
with such spectacular success in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post) the transcendently important work of 
literature that it is. 


“Witness” is many stories. It is the story of a 
young man who grew up in a doomed household (it 
wasn’t a home, for the tension in it was loveless) 
in the suburban reaches of Long Island. It is the 
story of a boy who reacted against the fin de siécle 
atmosphere of the twenties by joining the Commu- 


nist Party. It is the story of what happens when a 
Columbia University education can not account for 
the aftermath of a great war that leaves a whole 
continent in a shambles. It is the story of how a 
basically religious and mystical nature must er- 
ringly seek for a materialist substitute when the 
flame of the great historic faith of the West— 
Christianity—burns low. It is the story of how a 
young idealist can paradoxically be dragooned by 
his better impulses into doing dirty underground 
work for an apparatus organized for treason. It is 
the story of a moral awakening—the awakening 
that came, in one guise or another, to scores of 
young men and women who measured the preten- 
sions of Marxism against the realities of the mur- 
der of the Kronstadt sailors, the purge trials, the 
liquidation of the Ukrainian kulaks, the barbarian 
cynicism of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. It is the story of 
what happens when an ex-Communist faces the 
historical necessity of becoming an informer. It is 
the story of a family seeking the stability and the 
assurance of life on a Maryland farm (some of its 
loveliest pages are devoted to the rhythm of the 
seasons and the pull of the soil). It is the story of 
how one man did much to save a great journalistic 
enterprise (that of Time, Incorporated) from 
making the mistakes of judgment that have made 
other journalistic enterprises (see the New York 
Herald Tribune, for example) the dupes of the 
enigmatic Joseph Barneses of this world. Finally, 
it is the story of a religious illumination that 
caused Whittaker Chambers, even in the most 
weary moments of the two Hiss trials, to stand up 
as a witness not only against the Communist con- 
spiracy but as a witness for his fighting Quaker 
faith. 


To deal adequately with so many overlapping and 
interpenetrating stories would involve a compre- 
hensive discussion of everything from psycho- 
analysis to theology, and from soil chemistry to 
Dostoevsky. Since no reviewer can command the 
space for such comprehensive treatment even as- 
suming he is up to it, let me begin by grasping 
“Witness” by a small, personal handle. I first met 
Whittaker Chambers in 1939, either just before or 
just after he had told his story of Communist pene- 
tration of the U. S. State Department to Adolf 
Berle. I had heard that he had been a Communist, 
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but knew nothing beyond the fact that he had once 
worked for the Daily Worker and the New Masses. 
In 1939 a few of us in the Time, Incorporated, unit 
of the Newspaper Guild were mystified by a queer 
phenomenon: the manipulation of a whole host of 
well-meaning “liberals” by what amounted to a 
mere handful of obvious Communist Party stooges 
(or at least they were obvious stooges to those of 
us who had some knowledge of Marxism). The 
anti-Communist unit in the Guild was organized by 
a young Catholic named Larry Delaney who had a 
latent talent for politics. But none of us—Delaney, 
John Davenport (now the editor of Barron’s Maga- 
zine), James Agee, Calvin Fixx, Robert Cantwell, 
to name a few—had good prophetic insight into 
the Communist techniques of subverting meetings. 
When Whittaker Chambers joined our group for a 
short period he provided the necessary prophetic 
insight. In his somber, slow-spoken, ironical way 
he would outline what might be expected from the 
Communist caucus. Invariably he proved to be 
right. 


It was the making of a number of us in an intel- 
lectual and journalistic way, for Whittaker Cham- 
bers’s knowledge of how to diagnose and deal with 
the future in a microcosm also enabled us in sub- 
sequent years to deal with the future on the stage 
of world history. None of us who knew Whit Cham- 
bers in those days ever went wrong on expectations 
of what might be looked for from our Russian 
“ally” both during and after the war. None of us 
went wrong on what would happen at Yalta, or in 
China, or in Poland, or in Germany. None of us 
went wrong on the workings of internal U. S. poli- 
tics under the prod of the Communist conspiracy 
and infiltration of which Whittaker Chambers had 
himself been a part. And all of us, since 1939, have 
been able to take the disappointments and the set- 
backs attendant upon an often hopeless minority 
fight in a philosophical spirit. For Whit Chambers 
taught us that in the linked fight against the Com- 
munist conspiracy and for the preservation of the 
historic continuity of the West one does not expect 
any easy victory. Win or lose, it is enough, as Mr. 
Chambers says, to act as a witness for one’s faith. 
If history is to go against the concept of the West, 
then it is history that is wrong, not we. And one 
does not cooperate in a crime merely because the 
criminals seem to be winning. 


Having known Whittaker Chambers in the days 
of the Time, Incorporated, Newspaper Guild fight 
of 1939 and 1940, I have had the queer sensation 
ever since of living in a world of blind men. Mr. 
Chambers tells something of the fight against the 
blind men as it was waged on the level of Time, 
Incorporated, office politics. The whole push of the 
majority in the Time, Life and Fortune offices was 
towards a complaisance in the face of Russian po- 
litical successes and of New Deal connivance at 


those successes. Those were the days when Theo. 
dore White, the Time Chungking correspondent 
was actively indoctrinating everybody from the 
New York Times’s Brooks Atkinson on dow 
against the Kuomintang. Those were the days wher 
Time’s war correspondents—Jack Belden, Chapij, 
Wertenbaker, Bill Walton, John Hersey, Dick Lay. 
terbach—carried the spirit of Stalingrad to the jp. 
sufferable point of patronizing the contributions of 
the West to Russian power. Whit Chambers stood 
actively against these mistaken people, and to his 
eternal credit publisher Henry Luce stood with hin 
insofar as he was able to do it and still get out hj, 
papers. (It would have been hard indeed in thos 
days to find enough technically competent anti. 
Communist journalists to staff a small fortnightly 
weekly of opinion, let alone Time, Life and Fortuny 
Moreover, Henry Luce is temperamentally incap. 
able of understanding the ramifications of conspiy. 
acy, even though he is sound in his understanding 
of basic philosophical principles.) 


In the country of the blind, the one-eyed man (,; 
H. G. Wells long ago demonstrated) is certain) 
not the king. That is why Whittaker Chamber’ 
vindication in the Hiss Case must on the face of jt 
seem to be a miracle. He himself has set his vind. 
cation down to the grace of God working throug) 
Prosecutor Tom Murphy and through the natiy 
common sense of a number of jurors who just never 
had bothered to read the intellectuals who hay 
dominated our newspapers and book publishing 
concerns for the past two decades. 


Since the truncated Saturday Evening Post ve 
sion of “Witness” rocketed the newsstand circul: 
tion of that journal by figures numbered in tk 
hundreds of thousands, it is possible that the blini 
are at last learning to see. The proof of the awaker- 
ing will have to wait, however, on the receptin 
which awaits “Witness” as a book. I have spe 
some sardonic moments trying to visualize in a 
vance the reviews of “Witness” that will appear i 
the New York Times, the New York Herald Tribuw 
and the Saturday Review of Literature. Just ww 
on their staffs is capable of reviewing it? Who ha 
the knowledge and the insight to do it? We shal 
see. 


Even the most recalcitrant reviewer, howevt 
can hardly fail to be shaken by the massed weigit 
of Whittaker Chambers’s evidence that there was! 
Communist apparatus, or series of apparatust 
working in Washington from 1933 to 1941. Char 
bers names the personalities—Harold Ware, lé 
Pressman, John Abt, Nathan Witt, Alger His 
Charles Kramer, Vincent Reno. He tells of t 
fellow-traveling aid accorded the Communists 
Harry Dexter White, assistant to Secretary of 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau. In the case of Algt 
Hiss, there are the penciled notes, the comm 
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heo. emories of what went on in the Hiss household, 
lent, “ records of the sale of Mr. Hiss’s car for use by 
the , Communist organizer, the State Department doc- 


om J ments copied on the Hiss typewriter, the corrobo- 
then | sive testimony of Hede Massing and Nat Weyl. 
arlie s 
Lau. There is a movement afoot at the moment which 
‘in: F cks to prove that Whit Chambers somehow fabri- 
Sot Foted a typewriter that was an exact duplicate of 
tood the one owned by the Hisses, on which he might 
his have copied State Department documents. This 
him trikes me as the laugh of the year, if not the 
‘his Fontury. It would have cost either thousands of 
hose Biojjars or a lifetime’s investment in acquiring me- 
inti-  panical skill to forge a duplicate typewriter. Hav- 
hily ing seen Whittaker Chambers working with his 
uu. Fronds, I know he is no typewriter technician. And 
tap B.aving watched him over the years scrabbling to 
pit F.ov off mortgages and to buy farm machinery, | 
ding OW he has never been able to hire the requisite 
kills to make an exact duplicate of a child’s Corona, 
st alone a substantial Woodstock. This means that 
(a if a typewriter was made, either the Republicans 
inly or the FBI made it. Well, you prove that one. 
ers’ 
of it FAnyway, even on the cockeyed assumption that 
nd- ir, Chambers did copy those State Department 
ugh Bdocuments himself, how on earth did he obtain 
itive Bthem in the first place if not through Alger Hiss? 
ever Bind if someone else gave them to Mr. Chambers, 
have Byhat possible motive would there have been for 
hing Bhaming the wrong man? If Mr. Chambers didn’t 
meet Alger Hiss in the Washington Communist 
nderground of the thirties, when did he meet him? 
vel BThe sections of “Witness” devoted to Whittaker 
ul BChambers’s underground days conclusively prove 
the Hthat Communist underground couriers have no 
lint ftime either to cultivate or to frame people who are 
ket- Fompletely outside the orbit of their party-dictated 
tin Fattention. 
pent 
at For the immediate present, the important thing 
ri Rbout “Witness” is its absolutely certain demon- 
hut Htration that Communists have been able to pene- 
whi Mrate to high position in the Federal government. 
ha Bind if two rings—the Chambers ring and the 
shal Blizabeth Bentley apparatus—have been able to 
teal secrets and to affect high policy, it is hardly 
ommon sense to assume no other rings are pos- 
vel, Bible. Indeed, such things as the loss of China and 
igh Bur inability to solve the German problem or to 
asi @vind up the Korean War would seem to demon- 
is Birate that such rings are not only possible but 
at Bighly probable. 





lis @Vhittaker Chambers has staked much on warning 
te he American people about the nature and work- 
) ings of the Communist underground. But his pri- 
‘tk ary purpose in writing “Witness” is religious. He 
Ige ants to move people not only to reject commu- 
mt @'sm but to accept and rejoice in the Christian God. 
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As a reticent New Englander who has an instinc- 
tive aversion to talking about private problems of 
the soul (I don’t boast of this aversion, I just make 
note of it), I am hardly the right person to make 
a public judgment of Mr. Chambers’s theology. All 
I can say is that he uses his own vocabulary and 
symbolism for what seems to me to be an approach 
to universal truth. Whittaker Chambers feels the 
presence of God where I feel the need for a certain 
view of the free man possessed of free will and an 
innate moral sense. But I also feel that my felt 
need for freedom and Mr. Chambers’s felt need for 
God are mystical approaches to the same divine 
reality that exists beyond the veil imposed by the 
limitations of a mere five’senses. Let us put it this 
way: Mr. Chambers feels that Christianity is right, 
while I feel that the insights of Christianity are 
right. On the practical plane that seems to me a 
distinction without a difference. 


There is so much in “Witness” that I haven’t been 
able to touch upon in this review that I feel very 
apologetic. I would like to talk about Mr. Chambers 
as a social historian of the New York of the 
twenties and early thirties. I would like to talk 
about his theories of farming. I would like to talk 
about the nature of his early education. I would 
like to talk about his relations with his father, his 
brother and his mother. I would like to talk about 
his children, Ellen and John, whom I knew briefly 
as wonderfully modest yet spontaneous kids when 
I used to visit at the Chambers Maryland farm 
during the days when I worked in Washington. I 
would like to talk about Whit and Esther Chambers 
as parents. I would like to go into the Chambers 
theory of the Popular Front mind. I would like to 
discuss Mr. Chambers’s theory of the economic na- 
ture of the modern crisis (he still seems to have a 
lingering respect for Marxism as economic proph- 
ecy, and I would like to combat him vigorously on 
that). I would like to write a whole essay on the 
perversity of the so-called “best people” who can 
not get it through their skulls that Chambers be- 
lieves in saving the American heritage. (The stupid- 
ly malicious behavior of these people during the 
Hiss case has done more to make me doubt the 
soundness of American educational institutions than 
any number of arguments about progressive educa- 
tion.) But there isn’t room for any of this here. It 
will have to wait for another time. 


Meanwhile let it suffice that Mr. Chambers h 
written a book that is unique in American litera- 
ture. “The Education of Henry Adams” was great 
in one way; “Witness” is just as great in another. 
The two books are utterly different, yet they are 
alike in the fact that they exist on the same plane 
of greatness. Both of them will be read for years 
to come by those who wish to understand the evo- 
lution of the American spirit in its effort to make 
sense out of the human adventure. 
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First Art Critic 


The Two Lives of James Jackson Jarves, by Fran- 
cis Steegmuller. New Haven: Yale. $5.00 


Jarves was one of the original minds of the nine- 
teenth century, an art expert in advance of his 
day, who since his time has faded into the ob- 
scurity of a forgotten Bostonian. Seventy years 
after his death, the first Jarves biography ap- 
pears. From extensive research Francis Steeg- 
muller, biographer of Maupassant and Flaubert, 
has recovered the facts about an uncommon char- 
acter and his careers in America, Hawaii and Eu- 
rope. Jarves was a New England oddity, born with 
artistic sensibility; he was as set apart from his 
age as Emily Dickinson. His grandfather had been 
a cabinetmaker; his father manufactured and de- 
signed Sandwich glass. Jarves showed no interest 
in his father’s business. A great reader while still 
young, he planned to be a historian, but illness 
threatened his sight and kept him from going to 
Harvard. 

Instead, to recapture his health, Jarves em- 
barked on the rigorous trip around the Horn to 
Hawaii. Welcomed by the American missionaries 
in the islands, he sought fortune in raising silk- 
worms. When the plantation failed, he started and 
edited the first newspaper in Honolulu. Somewhat 
later he represented as Washington agent the roy- 
al family of Hawaii, and negotiated a treaty. On 
one of his voyages he crossed Yucatan, and took 
discerning notice of the art of the lost Yucatecan 
civilization before it was “rediscovered” by 
archeologists. 


Jarves’s dislike of business caused him endless 
difficulties and painful disappointments. He had 
profited little beyond experience from his Ha- 
waiian venture when he set out with his family 
to Europe with only the vaguest of plans. In 
Paris, in the Louvre, he found his mission. His 
reaction was like that of Henry James. To both, 
the Louvre was education and life, which James 
described thus: “The glory meant ever so many 
things at once, not only beauty and art and su- 
preme design, but history and fame and power, 
the world in fine raised to the richest and noblest 
expression.” 

What Paris initiated, Florence showed Jarves 
how to practice. He settled there, enraptured, and 
studied and collected Italian art. He became the 
intimate of Sir Charles Eastlake and Baron Gar- 
riod—officials of the Uffizi—and of the art expert 
Rio, as well as of Robert and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing. He knew Ruskin and was critical of his 
theories. Slowly, with ardor and industry, Jarves 
formed his collection of Tuscan art. The primitive 
and early pictures of the Renaissance that he dis- 
covered and purchased were then slightly regard- 
ed. As Steegmuller traces with scholarly clarity 


the background of art, he observes that Jar, 
was to renew the appreciation of old forms, 
lected and at variance with the fashionable my 
of that period. “ 
Jarves was always writing. He had Contributay 
the first history of the Hawaiian Islands, yj, art 
research went into articles for the Atlanti, and 
Harper’s. Out of his enthusiastic adventures With 
art came his books of art criticism, “Art-Hin. 
and “Art-Studies,” which reveal him as learnaj 
in art forms (even the Japanese). He was the only 
real top-flight art critic, with knowledge ang w, 
sibility, that America had produced. He yg 
among the first to recognize the talents of la 
Farge, Hunt and Innes. Equally perceptive Was 
his awareness of the beauty ignored for go long 
in native American design of tools, machiner 
and clipper ships. He saw the imitative and sho 
dy in the popular sculpture of William Wetmorg 
Story and Hiram Powers, and tartly said so, Yy 
despite his abilities Jarves was abusively yj. 
understood. His age responded with naive awe 
acres of banal paint by Church and Biersty 
Amusingly, when Emerson was presented wij 
two of Jarves’s books—a romance of the Polyy 
sians and “Art-Hints”—the seer at once read th 
romance and set the criticism aside. 


Jarves wanted the pictures by his Italian m 
ters to go to Boston. To this end he encourage 
Charles Eliot Norton, first professor of art # 
Harvard, to urge their purchase by the athe 
as the start for a museum. Norton eagerly tried 
but his fellow trustees, the Perkins brothers, i 
viously defeated his efforts. Boston, the “Athen 
of America,” wasn’t interested in saints, myt- 
ology or Madonnas—its sense of art was confined 
to self-important portraits. Though less hostil 
New York produced no purchasers when the 
Jarves collection was exhibited. Badly needing 
money, Jarves offered his pictures to Yale as 
curity for a loan, and to its everlasting creiit 
Yale accepted. When Jarves was unable to remy 
the loan, Yale bought at auction the collection 
over one hundred pictures. The sale is still su 
rounded with mystery. By the purchase Yale 0} 
tained the finest collection of Italian primitives if 
America. 

Undiscouraged by his losses, Jarves continue 
his pioneering. He contributed much to the & 
couragement of museum founding. As Steegm: 
ler observes, Jarves was wise in saying: “I 
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severest acumen and thorough investigation (# 
not always decide upon technical facts hundreé 
of years old.” It was Jarves’s perceptive feeliti 
for quality, not names, that procured for # 
Metropolitan Museum its unique collection of dF 
master drawings. It does not greatly malit 
whether the Botticelli in the Yale Collection is¥ 
that master (I think it is), or by another mast 
for it is beautiful in itself. For its presence ® 
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with truly “earthy” folk the language seems sur- 
prisingly restrained. In any case the matter is ir- 
relevant; what is important is that we have in this 
book a truly fine novel and at the same time an 
authentic chapter of history which should interest 


Jar yale we are indebted to Jarves. He made our 
8, ney. world fairer. We owe thanks to Steegmuller for 
@ style telling the romantic-tragic story of James Jackson 
Jarves’s pursuit of beauty. EDWIN CLARK 


‘ibutey 

Lis ay, Americans even more than Europeans. The trans- 
ic and ag: lation seems to me excellent; I do not see how the 
8 With Migrants from Sweden prose could have been better in the original. 

Hints” THOMAS G. BERGIN 


e The Emigrants, by Vilhelm Moberg. Translated 
" from the Swedish by Gustaf Lannestock. New 


‘. York: Simon and Schuster. $3.75 


? Wall This is a fine novel of the old school, with a sub- 
of Lif tantial cast of rugged characters drawn from a 
© Wa world which has in it something of the simple and 
) long the epic, and a plot which is nearer history than 


As the Romans Do 


SPQR, by Paul Hyde Bonner. New York: Scrib- 
ner. $3.00 


Many diplomats have been writers by avocation: 


hinery} fction. Not for nothing does the jacket speak of 
shoi-f omparisons made to the work of Sigrid Undset 
tmoref though, since the author is a Swede, a comparison 
. Yeti vith Heidenstam might be more appropriate), for 
' ttis-Bhere is the same vast scope which takes in not 
We tof merely a village or even a nation but deals with a 
stait.f chenomenon—the emigration to America—of con- 

Wih#tinental significance. 

dl § To be sure, if we compare it to other works of 
id the epic pretensions it must be confessed that some 
shortcomings appear. The characters, for example, 
are very well drawn but there is little range in 
ma® them; they are all of the same basic psychology; 
rages even “the whore,”’ who seems to her fellow-travelers 
rt Bo alarmingly different, is of the same stock, with 
wal same peasant mentality and having the same 
tried hopes and ambitions for life in the new world as 
8, (Bher more respectable shipmates. 

thesf This may well be more a limitation of the sub- 
my} ject than of the writer; after all only folk of pretty 
fine much the same stamp were likely to migrate from 
stl Sweden a hundred years ago. And in the other 
ue volumes to follow (for this is the first of a trilogy) 
edingt it may be expected that certain of the characters 
i$ Imay develop; the ground plan has been laid cer- 
edit lainly in the case of the introverted younger 
oli brother of the protagonist. But as far as the first 
0 "Fvolume is concerned the interest is rather in what 

‘'fthe characters do (or what is done to them) than 
*@fwhat they are. If this be a defect it is only so in 
eilRterms of comparisons; we certainly do not feel 
that the characters are lacking in interest while 
niet we are still in the grasp of the story. And surely 
“Tthere is no fault to be found with the manner of 
mul the telling. The prose marches on, vigorous and 
unpretentious ; the tempo, I would say, is just 
Pight, fast enough for a sense of motion, measured 
tnough to suit the solemnity of the historic mo- 
ment which the tale illustrates. 

Much has been made, apparently, of the use of 
parse words and phrases here and there in the 
. ‘ book; they will hardly be noticed by any American 

}ader who has read his James T. Farrell. Of 
purse, Sweden’s standards are not ours in these 
“Puatters, but for a novel written in 1950 dealing 
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signing dispatches or changing punctuation marks 
in telegrams prepared by subordinates seems to 
whet the appetite for more original work. There 
have been poets, essayists and historians—and 
most literate ambassadors have felt it a duty to 
produc memoirs or an “appreciation” of some 
country where they spent a year or two. 

Mr. Bonner is a bird of another color. He is 
not strictly a diplomat, which I fancy is a relief 
in some quarters, and he is only now announcing 
himself as a writer. Actually he is a businessman 
(textiles) whose particular knowledge happened 
to coincide with a government need during the 
war. After 1945 he became assistant to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Rome, and then joined the 
ECA staff. His novel, “SPQR,” is the result of 
this service. 

“SPQR” makes for easy reading. The story— 
Rome in 1948, and how an American foreign serv- 
ice officer becomes involved with two titled Ro- 
man ladies— need not be recounted here. The 
book is adventure, romance, top-drawer high jinks 
—whatever one wishes to call it. It includes a 
beautiful spy, a grotesque American priest (the 
only real phony in the book), a paragon among 
American ambassadors, some apt descriptive pas- 
sages and a few extraneous political tracts. 
“SPQR” will be read in the rental libraries, the 
State Department, Rome—and by some Senators, 
it may be hoped or feared. 

The sad fact is that Mr. Bonner’s picture of 
Rome is essentially true. Sadder still is the fact 
that Mr. Bonner presents it without a trace of 
irony, not a breath of satire, and with quite a 
little naive pride. Dalliance with a Marchesa of 
Renaissance lineage is different, it seems, and it 
is all a matter of knowing how to do these things. 
Undeniably, Rome is a place to learn, and for a 
foreign service officer it is simply something to 
be suitably worldly about. 

At the same time, the brave American repre- 
sentative worries occasionally about his career, 
kids his secretary at the Embassy, and flatters 
himself on keeping the “common touch” that lets 
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him lunch with journalists, industrialists and 
Socialist deputies. This is all a little painful, even 
though it does aliow Mr. Bonner to let us in on 
his special knowledge of how one casts a reel up- 
stream for trout. In the minor matter of the Com- 
munists, which Mr. Bonner deigns to admit to his 
story, as well as the little affair of the Marshall 
Plan, one comes away wondering just what was 
going on in Rome in 1948—and if, in 1952, it is 
worth the trouble of recording. 

CATHERINE MAHER 


Desire for Holiness 


The Need for Roots, by Simone Weil. Translated 
by Arthur Wills. New York: Putnam. $4.00 


This is a translation of the book that Simone Weil 
composed during the first months of 1943, when 
she was asked by the Free French leaders in Lon- 
don “‘to write a report on the possibilities of bring- 
ing about the regeneration of France.” Shortly 
after its completion, Miss Weil died at the age of 
thirty-three. Now, in some quarters, she is being 
saluted as a genius or a saint, or both, and there is 
no denying that “The Need for Roots” is illumined 
by flashes of exceptional intelligence and animated 
by a passionate desire for holiness. But genius is 
a word to be used sparingly, and it is plain, I think, 
that Simone Weil had enough intellectual pride and 
prejudice—even enough hatred—to hold her earth- 
bound at several removes from saintliness. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that she was a mystic—a mystic who had 
once tested communism and found it wanting; a 
mystic who believed that by repeating the Pater 
Noster she could bring herself into immediate 
union with God, but who refused to experience the 
rite of baptism; a mystic who insisted upon re- 
maining an outsider, even an outcast, and upon 
sharing the pains of the rootless and the dispos- 
sessed. To understand fully the nature of her mys- 
ticism one must read “Gravity and Grace” and 
“Waiting for God’; but only a mystic could have 
believed that she was giving the Free French what 
they wanted when she wrote the present “report.” 

It is a rambling series of meditations that begins 
with the immediate problems and possibilities that 
confronted the Free French in 1943, and subse- 
quently seeks to probe the ultimate ethical and 
spiritual mysteries. The regeneration of France, 
argued Simone Weil, could be accomplished by 
nothing less than a spiritual renaissance, and this 
rebirth must come before victory. “Once victory is 
attained, in the irresistible unleashing of individual 
appetites seeking happiness or power, it will be 
absolutely impossible to start anything of the kind.” 
France’s sudden fall was made possible by the 
“rootlessness” of all classes of French society, by 
their alienation from the national State. The task 
















of the Free French should be to provide a soil i 
which roots could be put down, and the most * 
portant element in this new soil must be a Univers) 
recognition of “the spiritual nature of work” 
When, for example, a young peasant begins ty 
work, “this initial rapture of his ought to be hal 
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lowed by a solemn ritual celebration of a kind t) § cans, By | 
leave an indelible impression in the depths of hi by Donal 
soul.” Work, for the toiling masses, should be ber Knopf. $5 





meated with poetry. Having written this, Miss 
Weil takes a rather different view of labor many 
pages later; for, while still insisting that it should 
be the “spiritual core” of “a well-ordered so¢jy 
life,” she refers to physical labor as “a daily death,” 
declares that it “does violence to human natuyp” 
and asserts: “Immediately next in order after gp. 
sent to suffer death, consent to the law that makes 
work indispensable for conserving life represen 
the most perfect act of obedience which it is giv 
to Man to accomplish.” 

The contradictions in “The Need for Roots” yy 
many; the prejudices are conspicuous; statemenh 
are often intemperate. Hating the State, Miss Wei 
advocated a system of education and a kind ¢ 
censorship that could result only in statist though. 
control. Adoring a mythical France, she says thy 
in 1789 it took upon itself “the function of thinkiry 
on behalf of the world.” Hating Rome, she refen 
to the Romans as “a handful of adventurers,” aj 
condescends to Virgil. Taking no pleasure in he 
Jewish ancestry, she refers to the Hebrews as “e 
caped slaves.” Idolizing Greece, she says flatly tht 
Greek science was superior to ours, and assures 
that “Since Greece disappeared there hasn't ben 
such a thing as a philosopher.” She thinks the 
“pre-Roman Gaul was much more civilized tha 
Rome,” and is inclined to believe that the Druk 
possessed a literature in comparison with whic 
“Latin poetry, in spite of Lucretius, seems a mise- 
able affair.” And, just in passing, she remarks tht 
Planck’s quantum theory is “absurd.” But ho 
could it be otherwise, when it is a simple fact thi 
all of our science has nothing to do with “truth” 
Surely T. S. Eliot is right when, after salutiy 
Simone Weil as a woman of genius, he says in his 
preface that she “begins with an insight; but t 
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logic of her emotions can lead her to make generd- ile. Is it ] 
zations so large as to be meaningless.” hained un) 
Plato dreamed of philosophers as kings. Mis #™¢rican r 
Mrs. Tro 





Weil’s scheme of government could be entrust 
safely only to saints. Indeed, she says frankly # 
one point that “the method of political actio’ 
which she has outlined “goes far beyond the 
sibilities of human intelligence.” But this, in # 
eyes, is no argument against it. “Be ye therefit 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heavel® 
perfect.” Mr. Eliot asks us to be patient with 
mone Weil, to read her studiously. Having b# 
the one and done the other, I can only conclude th 
hers was a brilliant but most untidy mind. 

BEN RAY REDMA 
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a ymestic Manners of the Ameri- | 
ind t) f cans, By Frances Trollope. Edited 
af his | by Donald Smalley. New York: 
e per. Knopf. $5.00 

a urs, Trollope, a lady of breeding | 
houl rom the London drawing rooms, ar- | 


Social 
sath” River on Christmas day in 1827. She 
ure” had a clear, acerb mind: instead of 
‘con new republican Utopia what she 


Nakes 


give: yerchant towns and gray industrial 

ities. Her book on the “Domestic 
” a» Blanners of the Americans” made 
nen: er the object of scandalous news- 


md 
ae 


ived at the mouth of the Mississippi | 


arly glimpsed was a succession of | 
sent primeval forest settlements, bleak | 


Wel Jpaper caricatures, and tavern and | 


d ¢ Rurbstone guffaws. Mrs. Trollope’s | 


ight. nly sin was that she had told the 
tht Mruth. What is worse, what she 
king Gwrote is still a just commentary on 
efen BAmerican manners. 

‘aif The difference between Mrs. Trol- 
he ope’s “Domestic Manners” 
“s. Mark Twain’s “Life on the Missis- 
tht Bippi” is that the lady judged what 
3 he saw. Twain’s eyes were better, 
ben (but he lacked the moral faculty to 


and | 


tht evaluate the spectacle. Twain had | 


tha Srritten some passages on Mrs. Trol- 
‘uis Bope’s famous but reviled book in his 
hih F Life on the Mississippi.” He ac- 
ise PNowledged her understanding and 


tha @robity, but either his wife Livy, or | 


how Be publisher, or Twain himself, ex- 
tht Mised his remarks. 
th’ Mimerican authors 


The wives of | 
have generally | 


tin Pen comfort and prudence Ophelias, | 


his ad were the ruin of Twain, Stephen 

ty@rane, Hamlin Garland, and Mel- 

nil: Pile. Is it possible that Thoreau re- 
mained unwived for the best of 

fis #Merican reasons? 

tf Mrs. Trollope was a middle-class 


af emale burgher rather than an in- 
a @etdiary feminist. She had a hus- 


ys fend, was the mother of the cele- 
peprated novelist Anthony Trollope, 
on nd had come to the United States to 
ri puild a great merchandising em- 
§ rum in Cincinnati. Her ideas 
ea@te much too stable and bourgeois 
hi? be compared with those of some 
if our indigenous sirens who had 
wpe’ed build heterodoxical colonies 
ke Oneida, the Shaker colony at 
Mt. Lebanon, Brook Farm, Bronson 
(Continued on page 586) 
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Where are the planes? 


HIS was the question asked in 1940. It dominated 

the election of ‘40. ‘‘Where are the planes?” is the 
question of ‘52—and the answer will go far to deter- 
mine the coming election. 


STRUGGLE FOR. SURVIVAL is the story of the crisis of 
‘40-'45 ... History is being repeated . . . These chal- 
lenging book reviews by experts tell you why 
Struggle for Survival is must reading for informed 
Americans today. 


BALTIMORE SUN: “As persuasive as it is informative; it 
illuminates hitherto obscure episodes in wartime Washing- 
ton’s economic adventures, and sketches sharply a number of 
notable figures of the times.” —MARK S. WATSON 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS NEWS: 
“Of particular interest to businessmen at this time when 
they are wrestling with defense production problems.” 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE: “Re-exami- 
nation of this economic back-drop . . . can be both intriguing 
and constructive, particularly from the perspective of the 
intervening decade. And it has been made so in a new 
volume from the capable and authoritative pen of Eliot 
Janeway .. . truly exciting reading.”—A. WILFRED MAY 


THE YALE REVIEW: “A brilliant analysis of the enduring 
significance as well as the key events and personalities of 
our last previous mobilization; it is a major contribution 
to understanding some of the most critical issues facing us 
today ... Mr. Janeway is far and away the most competent 
literary craftsman ever to undertake the story of economic 
mobilization.”—PROFESSOR HERMAN MILES SOMERS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE: “Eliot Janeway’s graphic and hard- 


hitting survey of America’s economic mobilization in World 
War II shows under what astoundingly untranquil condi- 
tions we filled the staggering orders for global war.” 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SURVIVAL 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 


Business Trends consultant to Newsweek, widely known 
economist and advisor to many industries and companies. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER, or mail this coupon today. 


PSs eS SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS ee 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept TF, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn. 


Please send me ...... copies of The Struggle for Survival @ $5.00 each. 
I enclose [) check or [] money order. 
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(Continued from page 585) 
Alcott’s Fruitlands (home of a fish- 
eating Pythagorean sect), and New 
Harmony in Indiana. But the stable, 
middle-class Mrs. Trollope vexed 
hotel-keepers, senators, barristers, 
journalists, and the sovereign pulpit 


by writing some very startling 
things. 

Mrs. Trollope traveled on the 
steamboat Belvedere, the gaudy 


stagecoach of the rivers. She voy- 
aged for at least a thousand miles 
on muddy aboriginal waters. Twain 
had left a record of the western heart- 
break mud-settlements brewed in the 
slime of Tartarus and named after 
old Mediterranean Egyptian towns, 
Cairo, Memphis, Alexandria. Mrs. 
Trollope had heard some Elysian 
rumors regarding Natchez and 
sweet, hilly Memphis, fragrant with 
paw paw and fruits, but what she 
found instead were rheumy, malarial 
communities hemmed in on all sides 
by savage forests. 

There was Cincinnati, situated on 
a rugged bluff, where she looked for 
artistic salons, theaters, and the epi- 
grams of a Sheridan or a North 
American Swift or Pope. She dis- 
covered, however, a rough, barren 
Sparta of some twenty thousand in- 
habitants, where there was neither 
poverty nor wealth, nor civilized en- 
tertainments. There were low taxes 
—and herds of filthy pigs in the 
main thoroughfare. At the promi- 
nent family hotel, where she stayed, 
sixty or seventy men stuffed their 
desperado gullets in glum silence, 
and then hurried away to the paper- 
mills, or a wizened farm. The pas- 
times were tall stories, spitting, and 
pioneer tobacco-chewing. 

Henry James had remarked that 
American amusements were practi- 
cally confined to the church pew. 
There was homicidal logic in the un- 
relenting sameness of the forest, the 


common disease in western America 
was the ague, whose symptoms, 
yawnings, stretchings and lassitude 
describe pioneer boredom. 

It was said that Mrs. Trollope had 
the lynx-eyed optics of the female 
rather than the large, prodigal views 
of the male traveler. It was a gross 
falsehood. Edgar Howe’s book “The 
Story of a Country Town,” is a ter- 
rible American epitaph, and Hamlin 
Garland’s Dakota farm stories are a 
record of the impermeable solitude 
of aboriginal plebians. Garland, in 
““Main-Travelled Roads,” writes of a 
poor American family in the Dakotas 
who give some wagoning strangers 
a pair of cows, help them repair a 
house, and plough their furrows just 
to induce them to be neighbors! 

Mrs. Trollope was taken aback by 
what she felt was specious indepen- 
dence in the American: a nearby 
cottager would ask for the loan of 
milk, or eggs, or cheese, but when 
these were offered for nothing, the 
cottager was startled and would 
never say thank you. It is a common 
national fault: what Bolingbroke 
said, “Thanks, forevermore the ex- 
chequer of the poor,” is more diffi- 
cult for the American to heave out 
of his mouth than for Cordelia to 
utter her affections for Lear. 

We have been a Stygian silent 
people, and it may be that we are 
still in danger of being the inheri- 
tors of the obituary forest, bleached 
and spectral Red Men still looking 
for our inceptions. The big, para- 
noiac cities have made us more soli- 
tary and rude, and we produce re- 
markably pretty women who walk 
with funerals in their faces. We 
came into a vast heritage of earth 
and energy, but the land and the 
people are still unsettled. How will 
the American rediscover his Pike’s 
Peak, his Rocky Mountain strength, 
his origins, now buried with the In- 
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(Continued from page 556) 
membering their “so” Zuesseg 
forgetting their “no” guesses, 
are reckless as well as careless 
the facts. 


LESTER MARKEL, Sunday § 
New York City The New York 








The Freeman has never questi 
Mr. Markel’s honesty. It has » 
questioned his judgment that } 
possible, any time, anywhere 
make a coalition with Commu) 
and come out of the experience y 
even the shred of a shirt. 
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The Essence of Religion 


According to Mr. Clinchy in his 
ticle, “Religion is a Free Respu 
|May 5], the “essence of religic: 
that of vocation,” from which 
concludes that every man must 4 
receive a call in order to lead a 
ligious life. On the contrary, religi 
is incumbent upon every man. Si 
all men owe their very existence 4 
being to God, they are of neces 
dependent upon God. Being depe 
ent, they have the natural duty 
rendering worship and reverence: 
God, which is accomplished throj 
religion. Hence religion is not so 
thing one can get along with 
provided one receives no special ¢ 

It is true that religion may } 
“voluntary response,” but it is m 
than voluntary. It is am 
Whether man is religious or ne 
up to his free will, but the fact 
mains that religion is obligatj 
upon man. So the fact that a ma 
not religious does not mean that 
has not the “vocation,” but that 
has not correctly followed his di 
Saint Paul, Minn. ROGER J. HER 





Shades of Hitler 


In “The Fortnight” for April} 
you said: “Offhand we can think 
only one other book that might h4 
received even more world-wide 
tention than ‘Mr. President’ .. 
You evidently wrote this before! 
President’s illegal and uncons4 
tional seizure of the steel mills, 4 
“Mein Kampf” would have com 
mind—offhand. 

KENNETH D. ROBERTSON 
Concord, Mass. 



































